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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The first edition of this Review was written and published under the clearest and 
strongest conviction of duty — to myself, the ministry, to the Church, and to the cause 
of Christian virtue. 

It was a duty that I would gladly have escaped. I commenced the investigation with 
the confident hope of finding Mr. Beecher guiltless. Had such been the result of my 
examination, the verdict of acquittal would have been a pleasant one, and the task of 
upholding it by proof most thoroughly congenial. As the result was different, and step 
by step I had reached an unwavering conviction of his guilt, I hesitated to declare it. 
Most earnestly I prayed that, if possible, the cup might pass from me. But, more and 
more, the conviction was " borne in upon me/ 1 that fidelity to the Master demanded 
that the verdict be rendered according to the facts. Had there been a shadow of doubt 
I should never have written a line. 

Thousands of copies of this Review having been called for since the first edition was 
exhausted — called for from every State from Maine to Nebraska— it is now issued in en- 
larged form, and with the correction of one or two unimportant errors that were found 
in the first copies. 

I have read still again — now for the fifth time — Mr. Beecher's Statement, and every 
reading confirms the opinion which will be found plainly expressed in the body of the 
Review. 

More than a hundred letters have come to me from all parts of the country, thanking 
me for what I had done, and assuring me of the fact that candid and intelligent men 
who have examined the case, are fast coming to agree in the conclusions which are here 
set forth. Not a few of these are from persons of national reputation in Church and 
State. 

And with all the attacks that have been made upon this Review and its author, public 
and private, not one point at all essential to the argument has been once assailed. More than 
nine-tenths of it remain untouched with even the point of any man's pen. Without 
exception, the criticisms made upon it, so far as I have seen, have been either entirely 
frivolous or wholly personal, with one exception, and that pertained to the time at 
which Mr. Beecher's " ill-advised counsel " was said to have been given to Mrs. Tilton. 
That point I have now fortified by the proofs, which in the first edition I did not take 
time to present. 

Of the motives which prompted this publication I need not here speak. The reader 

will find them sufficiently set forth in the pages which are before him. 

E. B. F. 
Mansfield, Ohio, October 15, 1874. 



REVIEW. 



" Judge not according to the person, bnt judge righteous judgment," is St. Augustine's 
interpretation of John 7 : 24. And to this interpretation Calvin also agrees. Whether 
or not this is the precise meaning of this passage or not, it is at all events* good theology 
and good morals, as substantially taught by many other passages in the Bible. I take 
it as my motto in entering upon the investigation now before us. 

There has been before the nation, for some time past, a charge of the gravest character 
against the most noted preacher in the American pulpit. And, in the right decision of 
this question, no class of men can be, or ought to be, so profoundly interested as ministers — 
ministers of all denominations, and especially of our Congregational churches. The whole 
profession is under a cloud. The respectability and influence of every member of it is 
measurably involved. If this man, thus accused, is innocent, no body of men are so much 
interested as they in securing his acquittal. If he is guilty, no others ought so intensely 
to desire his condemnation, and his withdrawal from the pulpit ; for, sad and terrible as 
it is for a man of such eloquence and power to fall by transgression from the high office 
of a Christian teacher, it is still more sad and terrible to think of, for a man as guilty as 
he is, if guilty at all, to retain his place in such a sacred office. 

When a brother minister is defamed and maligned, and unjustly accused of infamous 
crimes, may I not speak a true word in his defense ? My pulpit is worth bnt little to 
me if I may not. And yet, what is any one man. however great f What are ten men, 
the mightiest that ever stood in the pulpit ? What are ten thousand men. compared in 
dignity to the sacred office itself? And when that is defamed and scandalized, much 
more are the ministry interested in its defense. Pre-eminently is this a matter that 
concerns us. Hitherto the laity have occupied the ground almost entirely to themselves. 
It is time that the ministers of this country came to the front The very citadel of their 
strength is assailed. Were this man a judge, or a general, a lawyer, or a statesman, I 
might leave the whole case simply to the newspaper press. As it is, it is both my right 
and my duty to speak. 

It becomes us to approach the investigation of such a case with a judicial mind. I 
have earnestly endeavored so to do. For various reasons I have felt called upon to 
examine it thoroughly. I have not only read the testimony direct and indirect, internal 
and external, but I have studied it with the greatest care and conscientiousness. Had 
my life depended upon it, I do not know that I could have been more thorough in its 
investigation. And now I propose to give you my analysis of the evidence, and the 
conclusions to which I have been led. Were I not entirely clear in my convictions, I 
would not feel justified in opening my mouth at all ; as it is, I cannot feel justified in 
remaining silent. 

Of Mr. Beecher I have been for many years a warm admirer and devoted friend. Of 
Theodore Tilton I have never been either. But Justice is blind ; she holds even scales ; 
she has no respect of persons in judgment; she seeks only the truth, whoever may 
stand or whoever may fall. 

The case is now before the public for their decision. If the indictment is true, Beecher 
deserves an abyss of infamy that few men have ever reached. If he is innocent, his 
accusers are worthy only of the direst condemnation and the most withering scorn. 
According to the truth, let our verdict be given. I enter upon the review of the case 
realizing that every word I say will soon be reviewed at the impartial tribunal before 
which we must all appear. 

The case opens with the confession and accusation of the guilty accomplice, Mrs. J 
Tilton. That confession she made repeatedly to several parties, and made it in writing > 
several times in the course of several years. She now states that that confession and -f 
accusation of Mr. Beecher was false, and that it was made to please and placate a : 
tyrannical and brutal husband, who over-awed her into the making of it ! But to my , 
mind this is a statement scarcely worthy of a serious consideiation. It is, upon the\ 
very face of it, too absurd to deserve refutation. To placate an angry husband by the 
confession of the highest possible crime committed against himself— and the most 
maddening of all! — whoever can believe that, it is difficult to suggest any thing to 
which his credulity would not be equal. For an innocent woman to sign such a libel 
against herself when it was utterly false, and to write it out with her own hand — we 
can conceive of her doing anything else sooner than that. If this woman, being innocent, 
so acted, the history of the world may safely be challenged to produce a parallel. 

Think of it ! A woman in the city of Brooklyn, among her friends, living for four 
years with a husband so abusive, and brutal and tyrannical that, for fear of him, she 
confessed to bim such a crime, at a time when there existed no other proof against 
her! 
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If she had stated that for years she had, through such fear, concealed and denied her 
guilt, there would he some credibility in the statement, for not a few parallel cases 
might he found. Or if she had said that she made such a false confession on purpose to 
irritate him, and lead to* separation, there w.onld be some consistency in that. As it is, 
it is preposterous beyond any thing that was ever uttered by human lips. 

And yet this is the explanation which Mr. Beecher's committee accepts, and, on the 
ground of it, sets aside her original and oft-repeated confession as unworthy of account. 

But the whole charge of improper treatment of her by her husband previous to four 
year* ago, is not only unsupported by any evidence, but contradicted by the most 
irrefutable proofs. That plea, then, of her hnsband overawing her into such an 
acknowledgment, is obviously a piece of fiction invented for the occasion — and a most 
bungling indention at that. Indeed, the fact that she did confess is proof positive that 
she had do such fear of him as she now pretends. A wife who lived in mortal fear of 
her husband before, would expect to be struck dead at such a revelation. 

I say again, think of it ! An innocent wife, to make her husband more gentle and 
gentlemanly, more considerate and mi Id- tempered, confessing to him the highest crime 
again 8 1 himself! Was a credulous public ever before called upon to give credence to 
such an absurdity f 

Now the facts are obviously in the inverse order of time from that in which *be states 
them. I do not imagine that the married life of these parties has been very pleasant 
for these four years just closed. The proof is that they have been otherwise, and that 
very fact calls for explanation. Why so happy in former years, and so nnhappy in the 
atter f 

If Mr Tilton has sometimes said harsh things — if he has sometimes become well nigh 
infuriated — if he has been sometimes even violent — we can understand it. Most men 
have human nature enough to understand how, uncontrolled by Divine Grace and 
Almighty Power, he should have been and done all that is charged upon him within 
these few years, and even much worse. 

And this explains why his wife has continued to live with him during these years, in 
spite of these reproaches and abuses. She knew that she herself was the guilty occasion 
of them. 

And this explains also why she comes forward now and denies all her confessions and 
charges. No, not denies them, for they were in her own hand-writing, but claims they 
were enforced. She had found that it was of little use to dream of a very happy marital 
life after her sad infidelities were known to her husband. 

While there was no conceivable reason in view of which she should make such 
confession originally, unless it were true, there is every reason now for her explaining 
it away : to save her character before the public, and to save, as well as she can, her 
guilty paramour. The day of judgment had come. Her confession must be known, and 
henceforward, in any case, it would be impossible for her and her husband to live 
harmt niously together. She knew that. He had long known it; and to avoid that 
catastrophe, he had fo" years labored to conceal the whole thing and save his family. 

Mrs. Til'on's conduct in this matter is what every lawyer knows is the uniform 
conduct of a guilty wife. It would be difficult to find, in the record of all our courts, a 
single case in which the wife, in such a suit, has not taken sides with her paramour, as 
against her husband. 

And there is another well understood principle of common law and common sense that 
accepts a witness' testimony against himself, while testimony in favor of himself is re- 
garded as of little worth. 

To this simple and easily understood view of the matter, it is said that Mrs. Tilton is 
evidently so weak a woman that even her confession carries no weight. But that is a 
two-edged sword ; for it is beyond all question true, and Mr. Beecher's defenders ac- 
knowledge it, and he himself admits it, that he spent very many hours in company with 
this woman at her own house, week after week, and year after year. Does a man of 
Mr. Beecher's mental calibre spend his time thus with only very weak-minded women — 
for nothing else but entirely proper, social and mental and religious culture f 

By all the laws of evidence, therefore, Mrs. Tiltou's confession of guilt is to be assumed 
to be true. It was against herself; she had no intelligible motive for making it unless 
it were true ; her statement now that she did it under intimidation is the most prepos- 
terous of all inventions ; her denial now can have little weight — it beiifg in her own favor 
and prompted by every possible motive. But notice : She not only made this confession 
to her husband and made it in writing, but she made it to Mr. Moulton ; she made it to 
Mrs. Moulton ; she made it to her mother ; she made it to Miss Anthony ; she made it to 
at least one other person whose name I withhold. It will come to the public by and by, 
I think. And should we accept the absurd explanation which she now givjs of her 
confessing it to her husband under intimidation, how stands the case in respect to these 
other parties? She certainly cannot explain her confessing it to these on any such 
ground, or any other ground, except the truth of it. Did Miss Anthony use any intimida- 
tion f . Did her mother f Did Mr. and Mrs. Moulton f 



When before was ever an accused person's denial in court — and that, too, when it was 
shown to be full of falsehoods in its details — taken as a complete offset to all the confes- 
sions that had been previously made ? 

And yet this is the judicial wisdom of Mr. Beecher's Committee of Six. The one prin- 
ciple upon which they have conducted the whole case seems to have been to accept as 
valid all testimony in favor of their client, and reject as unworthy of credence all testi- 
mony against him. But I shall have more to say of their proceedings by and by. 

I now come to the examination of Mr. Beechei^s own statement. For it is not my pur- 
pose just now to review the whole case of Til ton and Moultou against Beecher, but 
chiefly that of Beecher against himself. His statement before the committee was made 
after much deliberation, he had every opportunity and every motive for making it as 
strong as possible. He wan called upon to defend himself, not so much against the accu- 
sations of others, as against his own acts and words. This he has undertaken to do. 
We are compelled to sav that in this undertaking he has signally failed. Whether in 
this judgment we are correct or not, every reader will be prepared to decide when he has 
scrutinized the analysis of his statement, which I proceed now to submit. 

First in order of time comes the accusation of his crime, December 30, 1870, with the 
proof that his accomplice had made confession, and charged him with the gravest of all 
offenses. Whereupon Mr. Beecher proceeds to the house of Tilton and secures from his 
wife a full retraction in writing. This retraction is acknowledged by Mrs. Tilton to her 
husband ; and the next day Mr. Moulton sees Mr. Beecher at his own house, and de- 
mands of him the surrender of that paper. And Mr. Beecher surrenders it ! 

Think of it ! Here is an innocent man charged — falsely charged — with' a most heinous 
offense, and he holds in his hands a writteu retraction which is his only protection, and 
if it had been honestly obtained, was an all-sufficient protection ; and yet, at the de- 
mand of a comparative stranger, one whom he acknowledges he had never met but a 
few times before — at his demand, enforced by the show of a revolver, he surrenders this 
all-important document ! 

This is the opening scene ! If the man who gave up that paper in these circumstances, 
is an innocent man, we may safely defy the records of the world's history to produce its 
like. Here is an unoffending man, falsely charged with an outrageous crime, surrender- 
ing the only shield of his defense, at the showing of a pistol, in his own house ! 

Is there a single reader of these pages who would do that ? or can believe that it was 
ever done by a guiltless man f " Give you up this paper ? No, sir, 2fo f sir! Somehow 
or other that wretched woman has been led to make this utterly false and baseless charge 
against me, now I have her honest and truthful retractiou, and you demand that I sur- 
render itf And demand it with that revolver, drawn from your pocket and laid upon 
my own bureau f You dastardly villain !" That is what a spirited man like Mr. Beecher 
would have said, bad he been innocent. Why didn't he call the police, when thus over- 
awed, if over-awed he was f or why didn't he make haste as soon as his assailant had 
left to have him arrested ? 

Mr. Beecher's committee are compelled to say : " It is an amazing pity that he was not 
then handed over to the police." Ah, gentlemen of the committee, it is an amazing marvel 
that he was not, a marvel that your theory of acquittal does not explain. Only the as- 
sumption of guilt can make this account at all credible. Before I can be made to believe 
that that is tbe deportment of an innocent* man, I must unlearn all the lessons of my 
life-time, in respect to human character and human conduct ! 

And yet this is Mr. Beecher's own statement ! It is the confession of cowardice and 
pusillanimity such as belong only to conscious guilt : " The wicked fleeth when no man 
pursueth, the righteous are as bold as a lion." He knew he had obtained that paper 
without any right to it. He knew that the evidence against him was so overwhelming 
that it would do him no good to have it. He knew tha+i his retention of it was certain 
and prompt exposure. On that theory you and I can understand his surrender of it. 
On no other is it possible to explain it. 

And what next f 

Why, to be sure, the very next day, he has another interview at his own house, with 
this same man, who has so wickedly threatened to shoot him if he did not surrender to 
him the very shield of his defense — with this same man he has an interview for three 
hours in the third story of his own dwelling, in which he prepares a letter to pacify Tilton ! 

One would think that he was the man to be pacified, not Tilton ! And so it would 
have been had he been innocent, and the account thus far truthful. 

Bat no ! He had basely undertaken to get, and had succeeded in getting, a retraction 
of a true charge ; and so Tilton was only the more enraged. He sa> s to the committee : 
" Monlton proposed that I should write a letter. I declined, but said that he could re- 
port our interview. He then prepared to make a memorandum of the talk, and sat 
down at my table, and took down, as I supposed, a condensed report of my talk, for I 
went on still pouring out my wounded feelings for this great desolation in Tilton's 
family." 

" For this great desolation in Tilton '* family I" Semember that these are the words of 
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Mr. Beecherta own statement to his own committee. And so it is that even when a man 
undertakes to falsify the truth, and make up a fiction, the troth in spite of him will 
shine through it. 

Only two days hefore had he heen confronted for the first time with the charge of 
crime. The whole thing a trumped up affair ! Not a word of truth in it ! Mrs. Tilton 
had retracted. This very man at his own study table had gotten from him that retrac- 
tion most villainously ! And yet that same " villain " is now about to take down the 
utterance of his wounded feelings over the desolation of Tilton 1 8 family I 

The disguise is a poor one ! Mr. Beecher forgot in his statement to the oommittee the 
chronological order of the events and their close proximity to each other. In his paper 
they are some distance apart, yet from the dates which he himself gives, it appears that the 
two things occurred on two successive days. And in these dates he agrees with both 
Tilton and Moulton 

And now he begins his letter : " My dear friend Moulton !" Had Mr. Moulton returned 
to him the document of which he had robbed him the day before. Had he confessed his 
wrong? Nothing of the sort. And yet this is the beginning of this letter. Hear it in full : 

"My Dear Friend Moulton : I ask through yon, Theodore Tilton's forgiveness, and I hnmble myself 
before him as I do before my God. He would have been a better man in my circumstances than I have been." 

Of this part of the letter Mr. Beecher says that he never could have said it. Bat it 
bears upon its face evidence too plain to admit of a doubt. It is not at all in the style 
natural to such a man as Moulton, who has never made any profession of religion what- 
ever ; it is altogether in the style of Henry Ward Beecher. It is not a form or mode of 
expression that it wonld ever have occurred to Moulton to originate. 

Mr. Beecher might better have denied the authorship of any other clause of this letter 
— first, because it is so manifestly his own ; and secondly, because it is of little conse- 
quence whether it is or not. The other clauses of it, of which, with one exception, he 
makes no special denial, are far more significant, and far more inexplicable upon any 
theory which he has himself given ns He goes on to say : 

" I can ask nothing, except that he will remember all the other hearts that would ache. I will not plead 
for myself. I even wish that I were dead. But others must live to suffer. I will die before any one but 
myself shall be inculpated. All my thoughts are running out towards my friends, and toward the poor 
child, [Mrs. Tilton], lying there, and praying, with her folded hands. She is guiltless, sinned against, bear- 
ing the transgression of another. Her forgiveness I have. I humbly pray to God to put it into the heart 
of ner husband to forgive me. I have trusted this to Moulton in confidence. 

Henry Ward Beecher." 

Now, Mr. Beecher repudiates this letter because it is not all of it in his own hand- 
writing. But this repudiation is utterly absurd when we take the whole matter into 
account. The last sentence — " I have trusted this to Moulton in confidence/' is in his 
own hand- writing, and the signature is his own. 

Trusted what t A piece of blank paper f — with nothing on it f Does he deny tbat 
there were three pages in his original communication, and that these which are now ex- 
hibited to the committee are the three f Not at all. Does he deny that he wrote on one 
of the three f No. Although it is entirely certain that he would have denied the whole 
thing but for his own signature. 

Does a sane man put his name to a document, of the contents of which he knows noth- 
ing?— and tbat a confidential communication? Is it not entirely certain that Mr. 
Beecher knew every word which that paper contained ? 

Upon the very piece of paper on which he did write are these fall sentences : " She is 

failtless, sinned against, bearing the transgression of another. Her forgivness I have, 
humbly pray to God to put it into the heart of her husband to forgive tne." 

What explanation does his statement give of these words I Not any ! According to 
that he was innocent ! She had falsely accused him of the greatest of crimes. And yet 
in this letter, written at the time, she is guiltless, and has forgiven him ! He now denies 
that he could have ever have said, " Her forgiveness I have." And yet those words are 
upon the very slip of paper to which his own name is attached. He might have said 
that the other two pieces of paper had been changed — re-written. He hints no such 
thing. This one bears the attestation of his own signature. We may safely assume that 
the whole communication was his own. 

And that this paper was one of fearful import, is proved by two things : 

(1.) Those last words : " I have trusted this to Moulton in confidence." Trusted what 
in confidence f Something that needed concealment I His own theory admits of nothing 
needing concealment. This whole communication, and especially that part of it in his 
own hand- writing, is utterly inexplicable upon the assumption of his innocence. It is 
easily understood upon the theory of his guilt. 

(2.) It was to be returned. Why was that paper to be returned if it was nothing more 
than he now pretends f He tells us that several times in the course of several years in 
his conversation with Moulton, reference was made to that paper as one that ought to 
be returned to him. He was anxious about it 1 He knew that it contained terrible testi- 
timony against him. There is no other possible explanation of his anxiety in reference to it. 



All the laws of evidence mast be reversed, before there can be even a serious doubt 
awakened of the genuineness and authenticity of that entire document. 

A paper, about the return of which he was so anxious, that month after month, for 
years, he introduced the subject of its being returned to him (for it is very certain that 
Mr. Moulton — having informed him that it was burned up, as he himself states to the 
committee, never introduced it), was a paper of terrific significance if it should ever 
come to light. 

And so it is! His anxiety about it was reasonable, but jMt at all to be explained on the 
theory of his innocence I 

But why stop to argue as to the authenticity of this letter of January 1, 1871, when 
upon the very same page upon which he says to his committee — " If it be set forth as in 
any proper sense my letter, then I disown it, and denounce it:" — upon the same page, 
three columns and a half removed, will be found his letter to Mr. Moulton of June 1, 
1873, in which he refers to this identical paper in these words : " The agreement was 
made after MY LETTER, through you, was written." Mr. Heecher had, evidently, for- 
gotten that acknowledgment when he made his statement. He had always recognized 
this apology as his own — and here it is publicly acknowledged in a letter contained in 
his own statement, the paternity of which he confesses! And this letter, thus acknowl- 
edging his authorship of the apology, was written only a little more than a year before 
the commencement of this investigation. Is it not amazing that Mr. Beecher should 
have had the effrontery to disown this paper which is thus found to be his, not only by 
every form of internal evidence, but by his own acknowledgment two years and five 
months after it was written f But it is a desperate game that he is playing. Every 
thing is at stake. And that letter is itself overwhelming testimony against him. Will 
it not be well for Mr. Beecher^ defenders to hold their peace when this letter is quoted, 
lest by their denial of its authenticity they become implicated in the full guilt of his 
own unblushing mendacity f 

In this document he refers to all '' the other hearts that would ache," unless Tilton 
should forgive him, and hold his peace. The committee are very indulgent towards Mr. 
Beecher, as we shall see more fully at every step of this examination, and they do not 
ask him what he could have meant by that expression ; his friends have undertaken to 
explain it by saying that if all the facts were brought out Mrs. Isabella Hooker's 
disreputable doctrine of free love must also be exposed. But, the fatal defect of that ex- 
planation is that at that time Mrs. Hooker had embraoed no such opinions! And the 
other defect is, that when she did, she avowed those opinions publicly and promptly, so 
that there never was at any time any need of care or reserve on that account. 

In the light of the facts it is easy to see what other hearts would ache if his guilt of 
so atrocious a crime were known. Wife, and children, and friends of both households, 
and ten thousands of others over all the land. 

But Mr. Beecher had given unfortunate advice to Mrs Tilton — recommending her to 
leave her husband, and this was the blunder over which he felt so terribly, and in view 
of which he wrote this letter ! 

This is Mr. Beecher's own explanation of it in his first public statement. But the 
carefal reader of that first communication will find by comparing it with his fuller one 
a few weeks later, a different theory of the whole thing. He had not then so well 
studied up his case and its necessities. He must tax his invention more severely. And 
yet he has not suggested any thing more plausible to explain this letter, and finding 
how utterly futile that explanation was, he pretty much abandoned it. And for a most 
manifestly good reason — the proof being that he did not give any such advice till after 
the date of that letter, if at all. The reader will remember that in his first publication 
he did not deny the genuineness of that letter, but undertook to explain it. His ex- 

Elanation proved so unsatisfactory that he afterwards denied its authenticity. How 
fctle that denial avails we have seen already, and shall see more and more clearly as we 
proceed ; for other letters of his, in his own hand-writing, are harder to explain than 
this ; and no one doubts that he would have utterly repudiated them all had they been 
in Mr. Moulton's hand-writing, or any other save his own. 

But on the theory of his own innocence, it is utterly inconceivable that a peaceful in- 
terview like this should have occurred at all between him and the man who had so un- 
justly robbed him of the proof of his innocence but the day before; and perfectly 
absurd that he should have made any such statement as he admits he did make, to placate 
Tilton within forty-eight hours after he had been accused of a crime of which he was 
entirely innocent. Thousands have read Beecher's statements without stopping to ana- 
lyze them, or trace out these dates, and thus see the utter absurdity of them. I confess 
that I have never read any other piece of fiction so badly constructed as this entire state- 
ment. And any history of facts at all approaching it in point of utter incredibility the 
literature of the last forty years may be defied to produce. 

And what next ? Here comes Mr. Beechei's letter to Moulton, five weeks later : 

" My Dear Fbibnd Moulton : I am glad to send you a book. Many, many friends has God raised tip to 
me, but to no one of these has he ever given the opportunity or the wisdom to serve me as you have. You 
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have also proved Theodore's friend and Elizabeth's. Does God look down from Heaven on three unhappier 
creatures, that more need a friend than these ? * * * Would to God, who orders all hearts, that by 
his kind moderation Theodore, Elizabeth and I could be made friends again. Theodore will have the hard- 
est task in such a case; but has he not proved himself capable of the noblest thing* ? I wonder if Eliza- 
beth knows how generously he has carried himself toward me. Of course I can never speak with her again 
without his permission, and I do not know that even then it would be best. 

Henry "Ward Beeches." 

Remember that this is a letter which Mr. Beecher is compelled to acknowledge. It is 
in fall in his*own band-writing. Does his statement offer any explanation of this re- 
markable epistle? Not one word that touches it. " Would that Theodore, and Eliza- 
beth, and I could be made friends again. Theodore will have the hardest task in such 
a case." On his " cross-examination," if such questioning as he was subjected to could 
be called by such a name, and I believe that I am lawyer enough to know that it could 
not, for the accuser was not there in person, nor by attorney, and the whole committee 
were of Mr. Beecher's own selection. But in their questioning they ask : •' In your letter 
to Moulton this occurs : " Would that Theodore, Elizabeth, and I could be made friends 
again. Theodore will have the hardest task in such a case : Precisely what did you 
mean ? Why that last sentence ? " Hear his answer : 

" It is all a muddle to me, as I don't recall the precise working of my mind !" 

And it will forever be a muddle to any body who. attempts to explain it upon any 
theory of Mr. Beecher's innocence. But it is easy to understand it, taken in connection, 
with the facts. " Theodore would certainly have the hardest task," if they three should 
ever become friends again ! 

"But," he goes on to say, "has he not proved himself capable of the noblest things T 
I wonder if Elizabeth knows how generously he has carried himself toward me ?" 

The committee did not ask him to explain that! 

Here is the man of whom Mr. Beecher now in this statement says, that for more than 
a year before this, he was bankrupt in character and morals, but in this letter " has he 
not proved himself capable of the noblest things ?" What noblest things? 

He had agreed to overlook Beecher's crime and pardon his wife's. That explains it. 
Any thing that Mr. Beecher has said falls infinitely short of it. 

But look at that other sentence ! *' Of course I can never speak with her again with- 
out his permission ?" Why not ? What has Mr. Beecher said to explain that ? " Why, 
Mr. Tilton was very jealous !" That is his general explanation. 

Indeed ! is that what it meant ? Let us read the letter thus amended : " He has 
proved himself capable of the noblest things. I wonder if Elizabeth knowB how gen- 
erously he has carried himself toward me ? But he is so meanly jealous that I can never 
speak with his wife again !" 

Oh, that is too transparent altogether ! Some of the committee eeemed to feel that, 
and so they afterwards called his special attention to this clause, and inquire, " Why do 
you say that ?" And now hear his answer. I copy exactly : 

" Because either at the time of that letter from Mr. Bowen, or in its immediate vicinity, Mr. Tilton, as I 
have the impression now, sent word by Bowen, though I cannot be sure of that, forbidding me ever to enter 
bis house again !" 

Isn't that lucid t But the committee did not proceed to ask him why he was forbid- 
den to enter that house. But look at it ! Let's put that explanation into this letter 
and then it reads thus : " Has he not proved himself capable of the noblest things ? I 
wonder if Elizabeth knows how generously he has carried himself toward me ?. But he 
has forbidden me ever to enter his house again, so I must stay away !" Was there ever 
anything more pitiful than this poor man undertaking to explain away these letters ? 

There was a very good reason why he could never speak to that woman again without 
her husband's permission ; but that reason is utterly at war with the assumption of his 
innocence. There never was a document easier of explanation upon the assumption of 
his guiltiness of the offense charged than this letter. On any other assumption it is 
utterly incapable of any rational interpretation whatever. 

But there is another letter of this same date, which is even more utterly overwhelm- 
ing than this. I will comment upon it as I read it : 

" My Drab Mrs. Tilton : When I saw you last I did not expect ever to see you again, or to be alive many 
days." 

We know the explanation which Mr. Moulton and others give of this. They affirm 
most unequivocally that Mr. Beecher talked repeatedly of suicide. Mr. Moulton says : 

" Having made an allusion to Beecher's suicide, it may be well for me to state here the full circumstances 
of his confession concerning his proposed design. He told me— and repeated to another in my presence— 
that he had within reach, in his own study, a poison, which he would take if the story of his crime with 
Elizabeth should ever come to the public. He told me of a visit which he had made to a photographer's 
gallery, where he had learned that one of the employes had mistaken a glass of poison for a glass of water, 
and having taken and drunken it, had fallen dead, with scarcely time to drop the glass. Beecher said that 
was what he wanted for himself; and, under the plea of making some photographic experiments, he pro- 
cured some of the same poison from the photographer, which he told me he intended to use if the revelation 
of his crime should be made. ' And then it would be simply reported that Beecher died of apoplexy ; bat 
God and you and I will know what caused my death.' " 
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And this harmonizes with the tenor of this and various other letters. Bat what does 
Mr. Beecher say f Why, tfcat ever since 1856, fifteen years before this letter was writ- 
ten, he had frequently recurring symptoms of apoplexy and paralysis, so that he often 
doubted of his continuing to live more than a few hours. Bat that he had so carefally 
concealed these from all his friends and family, and even his wife, that they had never 
known of them ! As though a man could have such symptoms and so thoroughly conceal 
them. But before the interview with the committee closes, he seems to have entirely 
forgotten all these premonitions of being near his end, and when they inquire about his 
being able to continue in the ministry, his prompt reply is, •' Never better in my life 
than I am to-day ! I consider myself good for fifteen years of work yet!" 

And how about the statement which has been publicly made, and which I have not 
seen denied, that during these years he has repeatedly obtained life insurance policies 
upon declarations containing no allusion to his threatening symptoms of either " apo- 
plexy " or " paralysis f " Did he practice such a fraud as this upon the insurance com- 
panies ? Or is he now attempting to practice it upon the public f 

But he goes on to say in this letter: " The friend whom God sent to me, Moulton " — 
this very Moulton that had threatened to shoot him, (not in words, but by an act which 
spoke louder,) and did rob bim only five weeks before! this friend whom God sent to 
him — " has proved above all friends that I ever had, able and willing to help in this 
emergency of my life." 

What emergency f What bad occurred f 

44 He had given some unfortunate advice to Mrs. Tilton !" and had recommended Mr. 
Bo wen to discontinue Mr. Tilton ! 

But these were emergencies in Tilton's life, if emergencies they could be called. This, 
of which he writes, was an emergency in his own life. " Hi* hand it was that tied up 
the storm that was ready to burst on our heads." 

"Our heads !" not your heads. What storm f When did Moulton tie it up f It is easy 
to answer. He had committed a crime, the knowledge of which would ruin him. Til- 
ton had for a long time he:d his peace about it. Five weeks before he had threatened 
him with exposure, Moulton had interfered and prevented it, and pacified Tilton. That 
explains it. Not a word of Mr. Beecher's whole testimony renders this letter at all in- 
telligible. But it goes on : " You have no friend, Theodore excepted, who can serve you 
so well." 

This Theodore, whom now he states he had known for more th-n a year to be most 
unfaithful to his marital vows ! Bat whom this letter declares was Elizabeth's best 
friend. Moulton her next best. And then the letter proceeds : " The past is ended ; 
but is there no future, no wiser,. higher, holier future f" * 

What does that mean f 

Now he tells the committee nothing ever occurred between Mrs. Tilton and himself 
that might not have occurred with perfect propriety between a brother and sister, a 
father and his daughter, or between a man of honor and the wife of his dearest friend. 
Why then this talk of a higher holier future between them as compared with a past, 
which now, he asserts, was perfect f And he adds : 

(> May not this friend stand as a priest in the new sanctuary of reconciliation, and mediate and blots 
Theodore, and my most unhappy self? I have put myself wholly and gladly in Moulton's hand." 

His hand, the very hand that had robbed him and threatened to shoot him ! 

44 This is sent with Theodore's consent, but he has not read it. Will you return it to me by his own 
hand ? I am very earnest in this wish for all our sakes, as such a letter ought not to be subject to even the 
chance of a miscarriage. Henry Ward Beecher." 

Why did he want this letter brought back f Why anxious about it f Is that the 
manner of innocence ? Not one sentence of this most self-accusing epistle has Mr. 
.Beecher illuminated in the slightest degree. His guilt alone can explain it. 

Here is another letter. I read only portions of it for the sake of brevity. The whole 
together makes a worse impression than any parts of it taken separately. 

44 Mr Drab Friend : You cannot see or imagine my personal relations, environments, necessities, limi- 
tations, dangers, and perplexities. * * * To have the hundreds and thousands of men pressing me, 
each with his keen suspicion, or anxiety or zeal ; to see tendencies which, if not stopped, would break out 
jn a ruinous defense of me, without seeming to do it." 

What does that mean f " To prevent his friends from breaking out into a ruinous 
defense of him." His own theory explains nothing. But now we see what it means. 
How did this exposure come about f 

Through the well-meant defense of him by his friend Dr. Bacon, first in the Brooklyn 
Council and afterwards before the students at New Haven. " Brother Beecher," the Doc- 
tor thought, " ought to have more thoroughly pondered the apostoli? injunction to beware 
of dogs ; and his mistake was in not understanding that a pappy is an undeveloped dog* 
And then he likened Beecher and Tilton to Launce and his dog. Beecher was the most 
magnanimous of men, and Tilton mean and contemptible. This was a little more than 
Tilton, knowing the facts, coold endure with equanimity, and he went to Beecher and 
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said to him : " You know the facts, yon edit a paper, relieve me of that unjust odium, 
or I shall be compelled to do it myself" Mr. Beecher replied: " I can't do it without 
criminating myself." He didn't do it ( . Hence Tilton's letter to Dr. Bacon, and hence 
this whole exposure. 

These speeches of Dr. Bacon were just such a "ruinous defense" as Mr. Beech er, more 
than two years before, found it necessary to gnard against. Any defense of him which 
should irritate Til ton, would be Beechers ruin, for then the facts must come out. 

In this same letter he writes : 

" To be cheerful at home and among friends when I was suffering the torments of the damned." 

If that is not the language of guilt, then all the literature of the world needs revision, 
and all the laws of mental philosophy. The man who writes such words is thoroughly 
insane or terribly guilty. 

But what are the offenses over which he was thus suffering t According to his own 
statement, these two only : 

1. He had a great while before advised Mrs Tilton to leave her husband. 

2. He had counseled Mr. Bowen to secure somebody else to edit the Independent 
Indeed ! the torments of the damned for advising a separation from a man whom he 

now tells us had been a reckless libertine for years ! Why, this was the very advice he 
ought to have given. No woman has a right to do any thing else than separate from an 
adulterous husband. That is the Bible doctrine. And Mr. Beecher, a christian minister 
and Bible student, and not understand tbat t 

And then of Mr. Tilton's discontinuance from the Independent. The torments of the 
damned for advising that f I advised that same thing. Not a few persons became en- 
tirely dissatisfied with Tilton's conduct of that paper. We all advised his discontinu- 
ance. Have any of us suffered the torments of which this letter speaks f And Mr. 
Beecher now claims in his own statement to have been informed that Mr. Tilton •' denied 
the divinity of Christ, the inspiration of Scripture, and most of the articles of Orthodox 
faith, while his views as to the sanctity of the marriage relations were undergoing con- 
stant change in the direction of free love." And did he suffer such torments as these 
for advising the discontinuance of such a one from the editorship of a professedly Ortho- 
dox paper ? No ! this is too absurd. But Mr. Beecher must say something. He has done 
as well as he could. But so transparent are the disguises for covering up sin almost 
always. 

You see I am no defender of Tilton. But don't let us lose our common judgment, and 
Imagine that proving Tilton to be bad proves Beecher to be good. When all the facts 
are before the public it will be found out that the younger man was but the pupil of the 
older, and that some of the worst things that Tilton ever did, were done under the unfor- 
tunate leadership of Beecher, and in his interest, and for his sake. 

This letter goes on : 

" God knows that I have put more thought and judgment and earnest desire in my efforts to prepare a 
way for Theodore and Elizabeth than ever I did for myself a hundred fold. If my destruction would place 
Tilton all right that shall not stand in the way." 

His destruction? What does that mean? Does his own statement explain that? 

;Not one ray of light does it shed upon it — not one ! How were the facts, as he now set 
them forth, to militate against him ? Why, if this statement to the committee be ac- 
cepted, he had all the while been sacrificing himself most magnanimously, for the good 

-of others, and especally for Tilton's good. How could his destruction, then, be at all, 

■ even in thought, set over against Tilton's delivery ? 

The fact was, that Tilton was suffering for Beecher's crime, suffering in his family, in 
business, in reputation. He was absent from Beecher's administrations, and had been 
for eighteen months; Beecher's congregation were turning against him, because, ever 

.and anon, he let drop some word against their idolized pastor; in all these ways Tilton. 
was suffering fearfully, and Beecher knew it. He had the gravest reason for trying to 
do all he could to help him, but he didn't see how the exposure of the facto could aid 
Tilton, while it would certainly ruin himself. Tilton's family couldn't be kept together, 
even if Beecher confessed his transgression. And so he labored ! and so he struggled t 

.Poor man! No wonder that he should go on to write, in this same epistle : 

" Nothing can possibly be so bad as the horror of that great darkness in which I spend much of my time. 

Life would i>e pleasant if I could see that rebuilt which is shattered, but to live on the sharp and rugged 

edge of anxiety, remorse, fear, desperation, and yet to put on the appearance of serenity and happiness, 

- cannot be endured much longer." " If you cease to trust ne, to love me, I am alone. I have not another 

person in the world to whom I could go." 

Could you believe that that was written by Henry Ward Beecher ? Had it been in 
Moulton's handwriting, have you a doubt that he would have declared it a false repre- 
rentation of what he said ? But it is in his own hand. And not one word of it does his 
statement explain ! Was he afraid of being falsely accused f A bold, true, innocent man 
afraid of being falsely accused? Who of us may not be falsely accused ? What do you 
think I would say ; what would you say, did somebody threaten to accuse you falsely of 
such a crime? Do you suppose I would lose any sleep ? Would you? And yet he tells 
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Mr. Moulton in this same letter of the sleepless nights which he often spends. No ! No! 
I would say ; you innocent man wonld say, "Do your best! go on with yonr accusing! 
I defy earth and hell!" That is the language of conscious innocence. "The righteous 
are bold ! " 

Mr. Beecher, when innocent, is one of the bravest men living. He had absolutely 
nothing to make him fearful but the consciousness of a terrible crime, and the knowledge 
that the evidence was overwhelming against him. 

But it is "remorse" as well as fear — "remorse!" No man living understands the 
power of the English language better than Henry Ward Beecher. No man uses it more 
accurately always. It isn't " sorrow " nor " regret," but " remorse ! " That most terrible 
word, in the English tongue — a word that requires for its interpretation some terrible 
crime behind it. 

But this is all attempted to be explained by a morbid hypochondriacism. It is a poor 
device. Mr Beecher has published two thousand sermons; lecture room talks on all 
occasions ; in all his varying moods. His prayers have been recorded word for word for 
years. Can any man find a single thing in all these writings to stand by the side of these 
confessional epistles f 

There has lately been going its round in the papers an extract from one of Mr. 

Beecber's letters written some years ago—an extract intended to sj^ow the strong style 

in which he expresses h'mself, and to explain these letters to Moulton, on the theory of 

his innocence. Here is the passage : 

" No event of my life, .not the loss of my own children, nor bereavements of friends most dear, nor sick- 
* Jiess, nor all of them, have ever filled me with so deep sorrow as that which I have in being made a party 
to a public dispute, where thr*e of the persons concerned are ministers of the Gospel, and where the fourth 
is a woman, and the wife of a clergyman. To avert it I labored most honestly and with all my might. 
And now, nothing but the alternative of personal disgrace, and yet the greater shame to the cause of Christ, 
should I prove as bad a man as the Observer has depicted me, induces me to enter this arena." 

• 

And none more in harmony with what I have written, could well be selected. Here 
it is " sorrow " — " deep sorrow " ; but no *' remorse " — no " living on the sharp and rugged 
edge of anxiety, fear, and desperation." Nor can any other be found that comes any 
nearer to a parallel. These letters stand alone : and for a very good reason I But he 
speaks in this letter of things that he could talk with no person about, except Moulton. 
Now what is there, according to his own statement made to the committee, that he could 
not speak of either to wife, or brothers, or sisters, or children, or church I Nothing ? 
Nothing I 

Couldn't he speak to them of his mistaken advice to Mrs. Tiiton to separate from her 
husband f His wife had joined him in that very advice. Where is her poignant remorse f 

Couldn't he speak to her of Mrs. Tilton's having fallen in love with him, without any 
fault of his own, as he now declares Y Have not the papers, all of them, referred to 
Beecher's "love letters" from ever so many foolish women; all these letters coming to 
his wife who attends to his correspondence for him ? 

Couldn't he talk with any of them about T-l ton's unfortunate complication with free- 
love advocates; or about his advice to Bowen to discontinue him from the Independent? 

There is not one single thing mentioned in his statement of twenty columns that he 
could not most easily and unreservedly have spoken about to either brothers, sisters, 
wife, children or church. 

But there was something that he could talk with no man about save Moulton. What 
was it ? What was it f 

There is but one thing, and that was the guilty secret. Tiiton had conferred with 
Moulton. He had become the mediator. He might manage his friend. He had agreed 
to do it, as well as he could. To nobody else could he come with that matter. Every 
single matter of which he has made any mention he could talk about with any of his 
brethren or friends. And this alone explains intelligibly his whole connection with 
Moulton. It is an unsolved mystery without this key to unlock it. Moulton was a 
stranger ; not a member of his church, nor an attendant ; not a member of any church, 
44 a heathen " he calls himself. And yet for some reason this minister of the Gospel be- 
comes so intimate with hin\ that he writes him such letters as elsewhere can scarcely be 
found for warmth of friendship and intimacy of confidence, in the English tongue ! This 
man Moulton whom Mr. Beecher himself speaks of as a profane man, quoting from him 
a profane expression with which I will not disfigure my manuscript, becomes the most 
intimate friend of this pastor of a great church. With this " heathen man and publi- 
can " he spends more hours in private than with any ten of his church members, year in 
and year out. What explanation can be given of this ? Only one. He can manage Til- 
ton. He can keep the terrible secret hushed. And he did manage it well : to keep it so 
far hushed for more than three years and six months. 

With this man he deposits those papers which he dare not keep in his own house, lest 
they should reach the eyes of his wife, who was ordinarily his private secretary. And 
for this reason it was that that letter read a little while ago was to have been returned 
by Theodore's own handy and so saved from any chance of miscarriage ! 
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It is sixteen years ago since I sent a letter to Mr. Beecher, and the reply was written 
by Mrs. Beecher ; and ever since the same has beeu true of whatever correspondence I 
have had with him And others who have writteu him have seldom had a reply except 
from his wife. So these letters and all that pertained to this subject were not safe in his 
house — not because of his carelessness, as he pretends, but because they would fall into 
wrong hands; and his wife become privy to this guilty secret. 

There is no other explanation of Mr. Beecher's. intimate relationship with Frank 
Moulton than the one which Mr. Til ton's statement presents. 

And this is still farther evident from Mrs. Beecher's statement to the committee. She 
remonstrated with her husband against spending so much time, and being on such confi- 
dential terms with Moulton. She did not know of the secret which explained that 
intimacy ! 

There is another letter to Mr. Moulton in the same general strain as this last : but I 
need not quote it here. It has the same clearness, seen in the true light, but is a perfect 
riddle upon any theory suggested by Mr. Beecher. I shall have occasion to refer to it 
hereafter. 

Running through this statement of Mr. Beecher, there is an attempt to make the im- 
pression of a labored conspiracy by Tilton and Moulton to destroy Mr. Beecher. This is 
the theory of Mr. Beecher's committee. But of this there is no proof whatever. And 
the whole evidence is entirely against it. What conspiracy could ever have led to the 
writing of these letters by Mr. Beecher himself? 

The history of all conspiracies since the world began might safely be challenged to 
produce any thing like a parallel to this. Admitting for the moment that the theory of . 
conspiracy might explain all outside testimony, it is utterly aunihilated by the existence 
of these letters alone, unless Mr. Beecher were himself the very chief of the conspirators! 
But aside from the letters, the theory is nothing less than absurd. For men do not act 
without motive. And what motive had these men f What motive had Mr. Tilton 1 

Five years ago no man lived who so praised aud worshiped Henry Ward Beecher as 
he did. There has been some talk about Mr. Beecher's political speeches and letters, 
and Mr. Tilton's withering criticism of them. But, while that criticism might possibly 
explain a change on Mr. Beecher's part toward Mr. Tilton, it could not at all explain 
Mr. Tilton's change of feeling toward Mr Beecher. And then, whoever will read over 
that criticism will find it full of the warmest love for Mr. Beecher. And all the subse- 
quent facts are against this theory of alieuiation from that cause. There was no rup- 
ture of good feeling produced by ihis discussion. Mr. Beecher speaks himself of their 
warm friendship and intimate confidences long after that passage at arms. In his con- 
ference with the committee he refers to his sitting fifty times for his portrait in 1869 — 
three years after Mr. Tilton's caustic review of his political ventures. For whom was 
that portrait painted ? For Theodore Tilton. By whom paid for ? Theodore Tilton. 
At what price f Five hundred dollars. Where is it now f After this revelation of 1670 
there was a serious protest against its remaining in the house, and it was taken to Mr. 
Moulton's. It is probably there now. And the very fact of its being there at all is some- 
thing which needs explanation. The talk of some of Mr. Beecher's advocates of Mr. Til- 
ton's jealousy of him for seven or eight years past, or even five years past, is refuted by 
the very existence of this portrart. Its removal four years ago, and especially its re- 
.moval to Mr. -Moulton's house, is easily understood on the assumption of the truth 
v of Tilton's and Moulton's statements. 

And what motive could Frank Moulton have had for such a conspiracy to ruin Beecher f 
Is there any proof of hostility ? Not any. It is an assumption absolutely without proof. 
The only ground upon which the committee put the thing is that there was at one time 
only a charge of insult, and not of adultery ; that at another time the fuller accusation is 
made. And upon this ground they impeach both Tilton and Moulton, charge them with 
conspiracy, and so throw out their testimony altogether ! It would be incredible that 
six sensible men should put their names to a document containing any thing so weak 
as that, if we did not find it too well attested to doubt its authenticity. * 

These men at first only charged the lesser offense, therefore the accused could never 
have been guilty of the greater! Such logic is novel enough to deserve a patent ! Must 
a man, then, always be accused of all that he has done, or else the accuser be denounced 
as a conspirator t Must a criminal always confess his or her full crime, or else the con- 
fession be accounted as false f 

A fellow-passenger of mine from New York to Liverpool attended a mock auction in 
■ London soon after our arrival ; and the tricks of the company got $20 out of him. I 
afterwards heard several times of his describing the way in which they attempted to 
swindle him — never of his confessing it — several times of his virtually denying it. Now, 
suppose that subsequently he owns the thing up, as he did to me; why these six gentle- 
men would by their logio prove that there was not a word of truth in the whole story, 
because he had not always told the same thing, and from the beginning confessed the 
worst ! He had a reason for concealing a part of it. He said to me : " You are the first 
man to whom I have owned up, for 1 did not want any body to know that I was so 
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green !" And then he showed me the five dollars worth of goods for which he had paid 
twenty. 

Mr. Tilton had a most manifest reason for telling only a part of the troth, when he 
spoke of it at all. He wanted to screen his wife ; he wanted to save his family. As long 
as he could, he labored to make everybody believe that his wife was innocent. In order 
to do that he must deny the full crime, or deny the whole thing. Sometimes he did one, 
and sometimes the other — both in the interest of his wife and family. Wouldn't Gen. 
Sickles have been glad to make the world believe, after he had condoned his wife's 
offense, that she had always been innocent, and that the man whom he killed had been 
guilty merely of a base insult f Indeed, I understand that he so puts it now, and has 
for years. The case is too plain. 

The reasoning of the committee is almost too absurd to be worthy of a moment's no- 
tice. There was an obvious reason even for these men denying the whole thing as long 
as they could. They had both determined to oonoeal it. They had agreed most solemnly 
with Mr. Beecher himself to conceal it. The only possible alternative with Mr. Tilton 
was concealment, or the breaking up of his family. This concealment could be accom- 
plished without falsehood for the most part, t until after the publication of the thing in 
November, 187*2. Then, as in that exposure, Mr. Tilton and Mr. Moulton were both re- 
ferred to as privy to all the facts, what was to be done f I am not asking now, what 
ought to have been done ; but what was it necessary to do, in order to concealment still f 
A reporter of the Herald, for example, comes to Mr. Tilton and says : " You have seen 
Mrs. W.'s statement — is that true f" Suppose Mr. Tilton had simply replied : " I have 
not one word to say ; I want yon to ask me no questions ;" would not the reporter have 
gone away and said : " Mr. Tilton, when questioned, did not deny n And the public 
would have at once applied the old maxim — " Silence gives consent," and the uncontra- 
dicted statements would have been assumed to be trun. Mr. Tilton's only method of con- 
cealment was by denial ; and he saw it at a flash, and denied the whole thing most em- 
phatically. 

Mr. Moulton at first attempted only silence and evasion ; but he soon found that these 
were interpreted as acknowledgment, and so he was driven to the last resort, and, in- 
deed, the only resort, if there was to be any longer any successful covering up, and he, 
too, began to deny it. To this he had pledged himself most fully to Mr. Beecher — to do 
all he could to keep it hid And now the very thing that he did in fulfilling that pledge, 
is arrayed against him as proof of his being in a deep plot to ruin this man whom he has 
for three years protected by his denials ! Snch is the evidence of his being a conspirator ! 
And the whole of it ! The committee suggest no other. Was ever any thing more pre- 
posterous ? How often have we all of us — who have lived fifty years — known of such 
denials to screen the guilty, which those who made them, 1 when they came into court, 
have been obliged to retract f It will be a new doctrine to the lawyers of this country, 
or of any country, that such previous denials render a witness worthy of impeachment, 
or even unworthy of credence. 

The simple fact is, that the folly of all these men was in undertaking to cover up such 
a thing at all. " The offense was rank, smelling to heaven," and could not be hid. Mr. 
Beecher had come to believe that he had Moulton so under the magic of his influence, 
that he would persist in denying the facts and asserting Mr. Beecher's innocence to the 
very last. That was what he hoped for. But Mr. Mo niton's friendship could not go so 
far as that. There was a legal prosecution before him. and he conld not any longer evade 
the thing or deny it, without being compelled to stultify himself, or commit perjury. 
He could go no further in the way of concealments. Mr. Beecher declares to his com- 
mittee : 

" Although I would not select Moulton as an ideal man, I thought that in that one particular of fidelity 
to Mends he was the most remarkable man that I ever met." 

When did he begin to doubt him ? Listen to these remarkable words of Mr. Beecher 
to his committee : 

11 When Mr. Tilton's letter to Bacon was published, and Moulton, on my visiting him in reference to it, 
proposed no counter operations, and no documents, and no help ; I was staggered. And when Tilton sub- 
sequently published his statement, after he came to this committee, when that came out, I never heard a 
word from Moulton. He never sent for, nor visited me, nor did a thing. I waited for him to say or do 
something, for I had said to Moulton within the last year— " As things are coming, you are never going to 
manage Tilton. He is going to manage you." I have said to him once or twice : '* Theodore is longer 
headed than you are, and he has outwitted you :" and I have said to him : ' The time is coming in which I 
see distinctly, you have got to choose betweeu his statement and mine.' He said : ' There never will be, 
but I will stand by you till the death. 1 He said that in the last conversation I had with him " 

What a mortifying' revelation does this make! Plotting! Planning! Managing! 
There is a light shining through all thin that Mr. Beecher did not intend. It is the light 
that comes through a trap-door, revealing an underground council chamber, the neces- 
sity of which does not at all appear from any statements that he has made to his com- 
mittee ! But it reveals another thing — that he had looked to this friend for some denial 
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still that should offset the revelations of Til ton. He was nonplussed. He didn't know 
what to say. And so he waited. More and more it became evident to him that Monlton 
had gone so far as he could in bearing false testimony for his sake. He had trusted in 
him even to the time of this investigation, and still he did not quite give up. Finally, 
convinced that his friend had determined that he could go no further, he turns against 
him, so as, if possible, to put him in the attitude of an enemy. The only and entire 
ground on which the committee propose to impeach this man's testimony is simply this, 
that he does not continue to shield Mr. Beecher 8*111, by persistent denials of the truth. 
A conspiracy f Men have a motive of some sort in getting up a conspiracy ; what mo- 
tive has been suggested in this case? First, black-mailing ! Let us look at it ! When 
did this plot begin f In 1870. When was the first money asked for ? Three years after- 
ward \ If that is the way of black-mailing, it is entirely a new species. And then what 
remarkable treatment of the man who thus blackmailed him! Black- mailed in the 
sum of $5,000 at one time, and the money obtained by mortgaging hi6 homestead ; and 
yet two months afterwards he was inviting this desperate man to come to his country- 
seat at Peekskill, in the following style : 

" My Drab Frank : I have jnst arrived. I called Saturday evening, to learn that yon would not return 
till Monday. Can you come up Tuesday or Wednesday or Thursday ? Let me know by letter or telegram. 

"I have not seen you since the card. I will take good care of you, and even if others don't think so 
much of you as I do, I will try and make up. My vacation is begun, and am I not glad ? Next week we 
expect company. 

The drouth is severe— no real soaking since the last of May, and things are suffering ; but yet the 
country is beautiful. The birds are as good to me as David's harp. I only need some one to talk to, apd 
that one is you. 
" Come when you can, and, coming or going, believe me faithfully and affectionately vours. 

" "H. W. B." 

And to prove that this was not a mere paroxysm of good feeling that passed away 
sneedily, here is another, a week later : 

44 My Dear Frank : I looked for you Saturday, and received your note this morning— Monday. 

* * # * * 

(( For a thousand encouragements — for service that no one can appreciate who has not been as sore- 
hearted as I have been, for your honorable delicacy, for confidence and affection — I owe you so much that 
I can neither express nor pay it. Not the least has been the great-hearted kindness and trust which your 
noble wife has snown, ana which have lit ted me out of despondencies often, though sometimes her clear 
truthfulness has laid me pretty fiat. 

41 1 mean to run down some day. Will let you know beforehand, that I may not miss you, for to tell the 
truth I am a little heart hungry to see you ; not now because I am pressed, bat because I love you, and 
will ever be faithfully yours. 

44 Henry Ward Beecher. 

"Peekskill, July 14, 1873." 

And three months later he writes thus : 

44 My Dear Frank : I have this morning got back, sound and fresh, and want to send my love to you 
and yours. I shoald see you to-morrow, but shall be out of town till evening. God bless you, my dear old 
fellow! 

44 H. W. Beecher." 

And po on to the end, month after month"! Inviting the man who had just " black- 
mailed " him in the snm of $5,000, to eome and see him ; and even if others did not think 
so much of him as he did (Mrs. B. was not so friendly to Mr. Monlton — but Mr. Beecher 
and he both understood why), nevertheless promising him special attention ! Thank- 
ing him for a " thousand encouragements " — for " service that only he could appreciate," 
and for " honorable delicacy !" Telling him that he (B ) owed him (M.) " more than he 
could pay or express." Assuring him that he was heart hungry to Bee him ! Isn't this 
marvelous talk to his black-mailer t Has the reader ever before known a black-mailer to 
be thanked for his " honorable delicacy " by his victim f And to be written to—" God 
bless you, my dear old fellow !" 

This theory of black-mailing, to account for the payment of this $5,000, is too prepos- 
terous to justify serious consideration. The committee of six even do not presume to 
urge it. And yet ever since Mr. Beecher broached it in his statement, it has been the 
chief staple of his defenders. I meet it more frequently than almost anything felse. 

But Mr. Beecher did pay a large snm of money, and this fact itself is a very dark affair 
for him. He says he did it to hush the thing up, althongh it was eutirely false. Credat 
Judceus Appella. I do not sp understand hnman nature. Mr. Beecher at one time paid 
$5,000 ; paid it to Moulton for Mr. Tilton. Paid it to help Tilton. Re was sorry for his 
having so hard a time — paid it expecting it to go toward keeping the Golden Age along. 
Tilton denied receiving it; and Moulton's document explains both the statement and 
denial. He says that Mr. Beecher, knowing that Tilton would not accept any thing from 
him, wished him to let him have it as from himself! And so he did. 
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But why did Mr. Beecber pay that money f Tilton had, more than three years before, 
left his congregation. He had never entered Tilton's house bat once since 1870. A very 
significant fact, by the way, which his own foil statement leaves unexplained. Why did 
he borrow $5,000 to help a man who had no claims npon him whatever ? And that, too, 
in publishing snch a sheet as the Golden Age. What right had a christian man to make 
such a contribution ? And why was it made at that particular time t What had Mr. 
Tilton done or said that especially called for the exercise jnst then of Mr. Beecher's self- 
denying generosity — even to the mortgaging of his homestead f 

I will explain. On the 19th of April, 1873, there appeared in the Golden Age a most 
caustic review of Mr. Beecher's sermons and of Mr. Beecher himself, in which was the 
following sentence : " To think one thing and say another, to hold one philosophy in 
public and another in private, to offer one morality to the multitude and keep another 
for one's self, is a degradation to no man so much as a minister, and a blot upon nothing 
so much as upon religion." This criticism attracted much attention. It evidently 
hinted at something that the public did not understand. Just eleven days afterwards 
was the $5,000 paid over for Tilton's benefit ! Why didn't the innocent man defy the 
libeler f He knew that it was no libel ! And yet he knew that Tilton would accept no 
donation from him. He still thought Moulton conld keep him in check, and furnished 
him the funds to do it with. 

Mr. Beecher understood human nature. And he made this contribution to keep Tilton 
floating along comfortably. For we all know how it is — when things in general are 
moving on pretty well, old troubles are measurably forgotten ; when they go ill, then 
the old grief comes up to memory. 

The only way to repress the trouble in Theodore's house was to keep him moving 
along pleasantly. This was the policy ; and we all understand that. Mr. Beecher him- 
self lets it out when he says that in prosperous days Theodore was friendly ; in adver- 
sity, he was not. And he attempts to explain it by jealousy and envy. No! the true 
and easily intelligible interpretation of that is the one I have given you. 

This charge of conspiracy in every view of it is baseless and absurd. Did Mr. Moulton 
always intend to ruin Mr. Beecher t Why, then, has he not hastened this communication long 
agot 

Mrs. Tilton's confessions could all of them have been proved more than a year before. 
Mr. Beecher's letters that we have examined date back — the last of them June 1, 1873. 
His confessions are alleged to have been made chiefly in 1871. If Mr. Moulton had from 
the first plotted his ruin, why did not that plot come to a head long since ? 

Nothing could be more preposterous than this insinuation ot a long drawn out con- 
spiracy, after every thing was ready for the blow. And no reason has been suggested 
for any change of feeling toward Mr. Beecher within this last year. Never was a more 
baseless charge brought forward than this. Mr. Moulton need not declare his continued 
friendship for Mr. Bee her these last twelve months. The very fact that he did not 
bring out all this array of documentary testimony long ago, is proof positive against this 
iasin nation of conspiracy. All the letters, direct and indirect, that make up this terri- 
ble showing against this man were in his hands more than a full year ago. 

It is said that he is a free- lover, tnd has been for several years, and so he has an infer- 
nal motive for ruining the reputation of a christian minister. Why didn't he use it, then, 
before now f Bat this charge of Mr. Moulton's being a free-lover is another two-edged 
sword. Has Mr. Moulton been such a man for years f 'And has Mr. Beecher made this 
, man his special confidant and most intimate companion, and is there any truth in the 
old adage, " a man is known by the company he keeps f " What, then, shall we say of 
the principles of Mr. Beecher f The defenders of Mr. Beecber will do well to think twice 
before they undertake to defend him by such insinuations against Mr. Moulton. The 
committee of six seem to see this, and so they take special pains to say that they find 
no proof of this fact. This declaration of theirs, however, is itself a rather suspicions 
circumstance against him ! But, free-lover or not, he is most obviously not a conspirator 
against Mr. Beecher. 

And if Mr. Moulton is not a conspirator, then Mr. Tilton is not, for it takes at least 
two to form a conspiracy ! 

But why should not Mr. Tilton as well as Moulton have brought this thing to a head 
a great while before f Has he gained any thing by waiting f Did he determine at the 
cost of every thing, wife and children included, to ruin Mr. Beecher 1 Why not, then, 
have allowed the volcano to burst in November, 1872, when there oame that terrible 
upheaval of red-hot lava in Mrs. Wood h nil's vile sheet f No evidence has accumulated 
since, that materially adds to the strength of their case. 

The charge is absurd ! If these men have been conspirators to ruin this man, being 
innocent, it has been begotten of malice absolutely fiendish, deep as perdition. And yet 
that malice has slumbered, for the most part quietly, at least one full year after every 
thing was ready for the explosion ! 

And yet this absurd charge, absolutely unsupported by one particle of evidence, direct 
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or indirect, is the whole case of Mr. Beecher's defenders against the unequivocal testi- 
mony of these men to the two facts, of Mrs. Tilton's repeated confessions of adultery 
with Mr. Beecher, and Mr. Beecher's own confession also, repeatedly made, of the same 
offense ! 

No motive, whatever, has been even suggested to account for the testimony which 
these men give, except conspiracy ! And no motive to explain why they should have 
formed such conspiracy ! And this is the preposterous theory which the public are asked 
to accept ! 

Mr. Moul ton's friendship for Mr. Beecher through all these years is most clearly 
evinced. His covering up the thing so long and so persistently shows him an unwilling 
witness ; the black-mailing theory is too preposterous even for Mr. Beecher's committee 
to adopt. Mr. Moulton's statement is a straight-forward and self-consistent one. It is 
proved by Mr. Beecher's own letters which cannot, possibly be explained upon the as- 
sumption of his innocence. Mr. Beecher's own explanations leave nothing clear, and are 
replete with manifold absurdities and self-contradictions. Mr. Moul ton's previous and 
oft-repeated denials for the purpose of concealment were in the interest of Mr. Beecher ; 
and instead of militating against his veracity now, only prove that he denied it as long 
as he could without perjury, and that his final declaration of all the facts was with him 
a reluctant necessity. 

As I have already said, the committee of six base their charge of conspiracy upon the 
fact that the first accusation against Mr. Beecher was simply of " improper advances ; " 
afterwards of " criminal intimacy.*' And this proves the accusers to be wicked libelers 
and conspirators, utterly incompetent, even, to testify 1 

But what, now, will they say when it comes to light that upon their own church record 
there is absolute contradiction to this fundamental assumption upon which they make 
their case chiefly to rest T Here is the copy : 

Brooklyn, October 17, 1873. 
Mr. Theodore Tilton: 

Dear Sir : At a meeting of the Examining Committee of Plymouth Church, held this evening, the clerk 
of the Committee was instructed to forward to yon a copy of the complaint and specifications made against 
yon by Mr. Wm. F. West, and was requested to notify you that auy auswer to the charges that you might 
Jesire to offer to the Committee may be sent to the clerk on or before Thursday, October 23, 1873. 

Inclosed I hand you a copy of the charges and specifications referred to. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

393 Bridge street. D. W. Tallmadge, Clerk. 

Copy of the charges and specifications made by WiUiam F. West against Theodore Tilton : 

I charge Theodore Tilton, a member of this church, with having circulated and promoted scandals de- 
rogatory to the Christian integrity of our pastor, and injurious to the reputation ot this church. 

Specifications : 

Firstr—liL an interview between Theodore Tilton and the Rev. E. L. L. Taylor, D.D., at the office of the 
Brooklyn Union, in the spring of 1871, the said Theodore Tilton stated that the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 

5 reached to several (seven or eighty of his mistresses every Sunday evening. Upon being rebuked by Dr. 
Baylor, he reiterated the charge, and said that he would make it in Mr. Beecher's presence if desired. 
Witness ; Rev. E. L. L. Taylor, D.D. 

Second — In a conversation with Mr. Andrew Bradshaw, in the latter part of November, 1872, Theodore 
Tilton requested Mr. Bradshaw not to repeat certain sta r ements which had previously been made to him 
by Mr. Tilton, adding that he retracted none of 'he accusations which he had formerly made against Mr. 
Beecher, but that he wished to hush the scandal on Mr. Beecher's account ; that Mr. Beecher was a bad 
man, and not a safe person to be allowed to visit the families of his church ; that if this scandal ever were 
cleared up he (Tilton) would be the only one of the three involved who would be unhurt by it ; and that he 
was silently suffering for Mr. Beecher's sake. 

Witness: Andrew Bradshaw. 

Third — At an interview with Mrs. Andrew Bradnhaw, in Thompson's dining-rooms on Clinton street, on 
or about the third day of August, 1870, Theodore Tilton stated that he had discovered that a criminal inti- 
macy existed between his wife and Mr. Beecher. Afterward, in November, 1872, referring to the above 
conversation, Mr. Tilton said to Mrs. Bradshaw that he retracted none of the accusations which he had 
formerly made against Mr. Beecher. 

Witness: Mrs. Andrew Bradshaw. 

Attention is specially invited to the third specification. In the committee's report 
they ask : " What is the proof that the charge in the first instance was adultery f " 
The papers report that this sentence, with several others like it, were pronounced with 
very effective elocution ! 

Here is the answer in their own church record, made last October, in which Mr. Tilton 
is charged with having said three years and two months before, and repeated nearly a year 
before, that adultery had been committed ; and yet the committee declare to the world 
in August, 1874, that Mr. Tilton 7 s testimony is not to be received, because he had never, 
until recently, made any accusation of that sort ! And the church clerk, Mr. Shearman., 
acting as Mr. Beecher's counsel, and in constant intercourse with the committee ! Was 
there ever a more astounding blunder committed by any six men ? Every reader of 
that report knows well that they made their whole case to rest on this arch, excluding 
utterly Mr. Moulton's and Mr. Tilton's testimony on this ground alone ! And yet, under 
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this blow, not only is the key-stone of their arch gone, but the whole arch is ground to 
powder ! Would it not be well for some of the various professors or lawyers in Plymouth 
Church to run over a little their church records before another such suicidal blunder is 
committed by a " committee of investigation 1 " 

Prof. R. R. Raymond, one of their deacons, complains of my being unjust toward this 
committee in the first edition of this review. But was I ? What I said about them and 
their work the reader will find a little further along. But in view of this fact since 
brought out, is it not doubly evident that they were appointed to vindicate, not to in- 
vestigate ? They could break the force of the absolutely overwhelming evidence of the 
two main witnesses only by charging them with a conspiracy. They could think of no 
other way to indicate that, b<it by this suggestion of their having made a stronger charge 
latterly than formerly. And this, as I have already proved, even were it true, could easily 
be explained But now it comes out that a charge had been previously presented to 
their examiniug committee, and by them sent to Mr. Tilton, through their clerk, settin 
forth that Tilton had charged the full crime of criminal intimacy upon Mr. Beecher only 
thirty days after his wife's confession, and five months before he had confronted Mr. 
Beech er himself with it ! 

* And so that other point, which Mr. Beecher and his defenders have so persistently 
made against Mr. Tilton, that it is impossible he should have kept this thing to himself 
for six months — that, too, is blown to the winds — their own church record proving that 
he did not keep it to himself. 

I wonld not speak harshly of this committee. The only difficulty is that they had a 
most arduous task before them. They did as well as they could in defending Mr. Beecher. 
But even they could not perform impossibilities. 

I now call attention to one or two of the opening paragraphs of Mr. Beecher*s state- 
ment : 

" Four years ago, Theodore Tilton fell from one of the proudest editorial chairs in America, when he 
represented the cause of religion, humanity and prosperity, and in a few months thereafter became the 
advocate and representative of Victoria Woodhull, and the friend of her strange cause. By his follies he 
was bankrupt in reputation, in occupation and in resources/ 1 

* * * * X * * * * * * X * * * 

" It is plain to me now that it was not until Tilton had fallen into disgrace and lost his salary that he 
thought it necessary to assail me with charges which he pretended to have had in mind for six months. 
The domestic offense which he alleged was very quickly and easily put aside, but yet in such a way as to 
keep my feelings stirred up. in order that I might, through my friends, be used to extract from Mr. Bowen 
$7,000, the amount of a claim in dispute between them." 

It is a pity to be obliged to spoil the splendid rhetoric of Mr. Beccher's talk to his 
committee His friends have greatly admired, and lavishly praised it. To very many, 
it is true, it did not seem quite the fitting place for so stilted a style ; but the reasons 
for adopting it were so urgent that Mr. Beecher displays his wonted sagacity in this very 
thing. The very dazzle of. his rhetoric has, as he intended, obscured the facts from the 
vision of thousands who have wandered about bewildered and dazed, allowing the real 
criminal to escape, while they have ruthlessly seized instead the officer who was bring- 
ing him to justice. This * 4 Comedy of Errors" is now, we trust, in the closing scene of 
the fifth act. Let us take off the mask of this chief actor, and place the facts beside 
the fiction. 

When did Mr. Tilton first charge Mr. Beecher with this crime ? August 3, 1870, ac- 
cording to the records of Plymouth Church itself. When did he " fall from one of the 
proudest editorial chairs in America f " Not till December 31, 1870, five months after- 
wards ! The reader will remember that these are now admitted dates. It was not till 
December 27, 1870, that Mr. Beecher advised Mr. Bowen to discontinue him. It was 
December 29th that Mrs. Tilton wrote her letter confessing her crime, and charging Mr. 
Beecher with hie. It was December 30th that Mr. Tilton confronted Mr. Beecher with 
that letter. It was not till the next day (December 31st) that Mr. Tilton was made 
aware of Mr. Bo wen's intention to dissolve the contract which had been made only a 
few days before. These are all undisputed facts, so far as I know. Certainly, with the 
exception of the last, they have been admitted by all. And I have seen no denial of 
that. 

" Is it plain " to Mr. Beecher now " that it was not until Tilton had fallen into dis- 
grace and lost his salary that he thought it necessary to assail him with these charges," 
-when, from the record of his own church, it is shown that the charges had been made 
five months before the salary was lost, and before his fall from that proudest of all edit- 
orial chairs t It was the very occupant of this chair that accused him, in August, 1870, 
"in Thompson's Dining Rooms on Clinton street." It was the occupant of this same 
chair that confronted him with this charge on the 30th of December, at Frank Moulton's. 

And how about the $7,000? It is now claimed that this was according to the 
contract with Mr. Bowen — that either party was at liberty to dissolve the agree- 
ment between them by paying to the other a half year's salary. And it being proved 
that $7,000 was the amount thus due, it was accordingly paid. So that, in fact, if this 
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be true, the salary did not expire until six months after Mr.. Beecher himself had bren con- 
fronted with Mr. Tilton's charges. 

But one word more about this $7,000. It was either justly due, or it was not. If it 
was, then it was entirely proper that Mr. Beecher should use his influence with Mr. 
Bowen to have it paid, without having his " feelings stirred up " by any body. If it 
was not, then Mr. Beecher by operating, directly or indirectly, to have it paid, was guilty 
himself of " black-mailing " Mr. Bowen 10 this amount! Which was it? 

And what of the insinuation in this paragraph that Mr. Til ton only " pretended to have 
had in mind these charges for six months," his own church record showing that the 
charges had been actually made five months before ? 

And by the side of this may be placed another rhetorical passage to which my atten- 
tion has been especially invited by one of Mr. Beecher's deacons, Professor R. R. Ray- 
mond. It is his description of his feelings at the time of the writing of the "Apology " : 

" The case, as it then appeared to raj eyes, was strongly against me. My old fellow- worker had been 
dispossessed of his eminent place and influence, and I had counseled it. His family had been well nigh 
broken up, and I had advised it. His wife had become sick, and broken in mind and body, and I, as IfuUy 
believed, had been the cause of aM this wreck, by continuing, with blind heedlessness, a friendship which had 
beguiled her heart and roused her husband into a fury cf jealousy, though not caused by any intentional act of 
mine. And should I coldly defend myself ? Should I ponr indignation upon this lady ? Should I hold her 
up to contempt as having thrust her affections upon me unsought f Should I tread upon the man and his 
household in their great adversity ? I gave vent to my feelings without measure. I disclaimed, with the 
greatest earnestness, all intent to harm Theodore in his home or business ; and, with inexpressible sorrow, 
I both blamed and defended Mrs. TiHon in one breath." 

It would be difficult for any man to condense more hypocrisy into one sentence than 
Mr. Beecher has put into this. A wife who had been r ined — a family that had been 
well nigh broken up — by his own infamous crime ! A woman whom, in the hour of his 
exposure, he bad declared "to be guiltless— sinned against — bearing the transgression 
of another " — now to be trodden under foot as one that had " thrust her affect ious on 
him unsought ! " 

Le:^ the reader place this paragraph beside the letter of January 1, 1871, and see the 
baseness to which these years of hardening have brought this man. Now charging upon 
Mr. Tilton a " fury of jealousy," when then he said of him : •' I humble myself before 
him as I do before my God ; he would have been a better man in my circumstances than 
I have been. I pray God that He would put it into his heart to forgive me." 

I need not go much further in this analysis of the case as presented in the letters and 
statements of Mr. Beecher, himself. A thorough examination of his defense would leave 
no shred of it remaining. 

It is, from first to last, a web of Sophistry and Falsehood. Take, for example, a 
single point to which I have already briefly alluded, but which deserves fuller statement. 
Every reader remembers that after Til ton's charge had been made public, Mr. Beecher 
came out in half a column with a general denial, and a specific explanation of the 
" Apology," making it to refer solely to the unfortunate advice to Mrs. Tilton to separate 
from her husband which he and his wife had given. The public generally are still pos- 
sessed of this idea. Nine out of ten who refer to this matter make most emphatic appeal 
to that explanation. Nothing in his fuller statement afterwards made so deep an im- 
pression upon the public genet ally. Yet many have not noticed that in that first com- 
munication he made no denial of the substantial genuineness of that apologetic letter ; 
nor that he afterwards pretty much abandoned his explanation of it. 

And not one reader in ten thousand, probably, has noticed — indeed I have seen in none 
of the newspapers any allusion to — the astounding fact, proved by uncontradicted testi- 
mony, that such advice to separate was not given by Mr. Beecher certainly, and proba- 
bly not by Mrs. Beecher, until after that letter was written 1 

Mr. Beechei's. terrible "remorse" over **the sins of others " is and always must be 
regarded as a most wonderful fact in mental philosophy! But here he has transcended 
himself, and expressed overwhelming contrition for a sin that was not committed till 
afterwards ! What astonishing mysteries of mental philosophy will not this man's ex- 
perience yet develop ! When we come to know all the facts in the case, we shall find 
out that he himself never gave that advice at all 1 And then Mr. Beecher's first public 
statement will be seen to involve the marvel of this poor man's suffering unutterable 
contrition in January because of the mistaken advice which he never had given and 
never was to give ! A man who can thus suffer the " torments of the damned " for the 
sins of his whole congregation, not only, but also in view of mere errors of judgment, 
not yet committed, must be deserving of the profoandest pity that ever moved the soul of 
mortal or immortal ! 

And now for the proof that Mr. Beecher had never given any such advice prior to the 
writing of his letter of apology January 1, 1871. The main points of it are as follows : 

(1.) Mrs. Tilton's own letter of January 4, 1871. In it she says : " I indignantly 
r^eny that 1 ever sought separation from my husband — as I have declared it a hundred 
times before. The story that I wanted a separation was a deliberate falsehood, carried 
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by my poor mother to my husband's enemy, Mrs. H W. Beecher. I feel outraged by the 
whole proceeding." 

The authenticity of this letter will not be denied. It may be fonnd lithographed in 
the Graphic of Angnst 22. And the whole style of the letter is so earnest and indignant 
that it carries conviction of its honesty and truthfulness. This letter, written then, is 
better proof than any statement she can make now on the other side. It bears date 
only three days after the apology. And it is point blank against the theory that Mr. 
Beecher now sets np. 

(2.) Still more conclusive than this, even, is Mrs. Morse's letter of January 27, 1871. 
It will be remembered that Mr. B. claims to have given this advice in an interview 
held with both these women jointly. So that if it were thus given, Mrs. Morse would 
have known of it. And yet this letter to Mr. Beecher, so far from implying that, plainly 
implies the exact opposite. The following are her own words : You, or any one else 
who advises her to live with him, when he is doing all he can to kill her by slow torture, is 
anything hut a friend " 

These words of reproach were received by Mr. Beecher, according to his own acknowl- 
edgment, January 27, less than four weeks after his apology. If only six weeks before 
he had. in the presence of Mrs. Morse, advised separation, as he now, pretends, would 
Mrs. Morse be thus reproaching him for advising her to live with him f And the authen- 
ticity of this letter will not be disputed, for it will be found lithographed on the same 
date mentioned above. 

(3.) After the most diligent search that I have been able to make, I have not been 
able to find that Mrs. Til ton, in her testimony before the committee, made any state- 
ment of that kind in reference to Mr. Beecher. This point, I know, is of very little con- 
sequence, for her letter at the time is conclusive. But if, even now, her testimony agrees 
with that, it adds to the force of it.* 

(4.) Mr. Moul ton's testimony agrees with this " Mr. Beecher," he says, " remarked 
to me, on the 1st of January, that he had been told by his wife and others that Mrs. Tilton 
desired a separation," etc. And then he explicitly and unqualifiedly affirms that no 
suggestion was made by Mr. Beecher of any such reason for writing the letter of apol- 
ogy, but solely and entirely his confessed crime, as now charged by Mr. Tilton. 

(5.) With this agrees Mr. Til ton's statement that he never heard of this till the last 
few weeks But if you throw this out as the statement of one party against another, 
there still remains a four-fold cord, which is not easily broken. 

It will be seen that the strength of this evidence, from the letters of Mrs. Tilton and 
her mother, is well nigh irresistible. They were not manufactured for this occasion. They 
were written with no possible thought of their bearing upon the case which is now 
before us. And they show, beyond a question, that no such advice as Mr. Beecher now 
pretends had been given by him at the date of his apology ; and no one claims that it 
was ever given afterwards. 

The public have been indulgent to this man beyond all account. Very few have 
studied his statements ; and no one who has not can fully appreciate their utter absurdity. 
Just think of it for a moment ! Here is a published statement, over Mr. Beecher's own 
name, written by his own hand, sent by telegraph to the world, read by tens of millions, 
and accepted by millions, in which he explains the strong utterances of a certain letter, 
in view of mistaken advice which he had never then given, and which it is almost abso- 
lutely certain he never gave at all. And so does this poor man's attempt to explain 
away facts crumble at the touch ! 

But we are not yet through with the absurdities that cling to Mr Beecher's statement 
with respect to this letter of apology. He tells us that after advising Mrs. Tilton to 
leave her husband, some time early in December, and Mr. Bowen to discontinue him as 
editor, which last advice was given December 27, 1870, he learned some new facts which 
lead him to believe that he had entertained too low an opinion of Mr. Tilton, and he 
was therefore overwhelmed with contrition at the wrong he had done him. And out of 
this had grown the letter of apology. 

These new facts, then, which so lifted Mr. Tilton out of the deep shadows, and inspired 
Mr. Beecher with so much higher respect for him, as to awaken in his soul the agony 
and remorse which the apology was intended to express — these new facts were all 
learned in the four days which intervened between December 27, 1870, and January 1, 
1871. 

What were they t What new light — according to his own statement — had dawned 
upon his mind in this interval? 

Why, simply this ! That on the 30th o? December he had been confronted at the house 



* On the 96th of September, in my rejoinder to Prof. Raymond through the Mansfield Herald, I called on 
him to produce any proof that Mrs. Tilton had to stated to the Committee, promising to recall this state- 
ment publicly. He has presented none whatever, in any form, either to myself or the Herald, np to this 
date (Oct. 2i), and we may, therefore, safely assume that no such proof exists. 
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of Mr. Monlton with a charge of a heinous offense which Mrs. Til ton had made against 
him ; and upon going to see Mr*. Tilton about it. he had learned from her that she had 
made such a charge, hut that it had been extorted from her by her husband ! Extorted from 
her when she was in such a state of weakness as to be irresponsible for her own acts ; 
and he then obtained from her the following retraction : 

r 

" Wearied with importunity, and weakened by sickness, I gave a letter inculpating my friend, Henry 
"Ward Beecher, under assurances that that would remove all difficulties between me and my husband. 
That letter I now revoke. I was persuaded to it, almost forced, when I was in a weakened state of mind. 
I regret it, and recall all its statements. E. R. Tilton." 

This is the new revelation which came to Mr. Beecher. 

Aside from Mr. Monlton's telling him that Mr. Tiltou was not so bad a man as he had 
been reported to him — which was mere hear-say testimony from a comparative strange r — 
nothing else than this, that he had discovered from a personal interview that this man 
Tilton had well nigh forced his innocent wife to accuse him, an innocent man, of a most 
shameful offense ! and that made him very sorry that he had advised separation from 
him, or that he had advi«ed Mr. Bowen to discontinue him as editor of the Independent. 

In o^her words, he had found out that Mr. Tilton had been guilty of an act of the bas- 
est conceivable knavery in extorting from his sick wife a false accusation of her pastor, 
and in the light of that discovery, he was so fully persuaded that Mr. Tilton was not the 
bad wan h« had supposed him to be, and was so overwhelmed witn grief to remember 
that, he bad done an act or said one word to his injury, that he poured out his soul in 
this wise : 

"MtDeabFrievd MouLTONr I auk through you Theodore Tilton 's forgiveness, and I humble myself 
before him as I do before my God. He would have been a better man in my circumstances than I have 
been. I will not plead for myself; I even wish I were dead !" 

Well dpes the " Washington Critic " say : " Is there another man living besides Mr. 
Beecher whose opinion of another could have been so much and so suddenly improved 
bv discovering snch conclusive evidence of that other's consummate villainy f And 
this strange mental phenomenon we are asked to attribute to Mr. Beecher's peculiar 
organization — to the fact that his grandfather was a hypocondriac, and that trouble with 
him has a way of working inwardly, and reverberating in the chambers of his soul ! Very pecu- 
liar indeed, must we believe his organization to be, in order to accept his own explana- 
tion of his acts. But assuming Mrs. Tilton's confession to her husband to be a true one, 
and not extorted, Mr. Beecher^ conduct is perfectly plain and natural." 

The theory of Mr. Beecher and of his committee is that the accusation of Mr Tilton 
December 29, 1870, had been extorted from her by her husband, and that Mr. Beecher 
had found that out on the evening of December 30th. And yet he writes this letter of 
apology not only, but five weeks afterwards he says of this same man : " Has he not, 
proved himself capable of the noblest things T I wonder if Elizabeth knows how 

GENEROUSLY HE IIA8 CARRIED HIMSELF TOWARD ME V 1 

What noblest things T Extorting from his sick wife only five weeks before the most 
scandalous of all charges against an innocent man ! and that man his wife's pastor and 
his own ! 

Nay, more ! Extorting from her a confession of crimes which she never committed ! 
If this is a man capable of the noblest things, where shall we look for one adequate to 
the most, ignoble ? " How generously he has carried himself toward me V 9 How f In- 
ducing his sick wife to charge upon me an atrocious crime of which I was perfectly iu- 
noeent ! What nobleness ! What, generosity ! 

And the reader will remember that this tribute to Mr. Tilton is in Mr. Beecher's own 
hand-writing. And he will remember, too, that this charge of extorting the letter of 
defamation is urged both by himself and his committee as a strong one, and one well- 
nigh essential to their case. 

Did Mr. Beecher expect any body to believe this story ? Isn't it entirely certain that 
be is savins: to himself every day : " What amazing credulity those people show that 
they will accept of snch absurdi ties ! Never before did I have any adequate conception 
of my power to practice imposition upon an indulgent community !" 

And in connection with this interview of December 30th with Mrs. Tilton, another 
question has arisen 

Mr. Tilton and Mr. Monlton testify that Mrs. Tilton's paper of the 29th was a confes- 
sion a> d »n accusation of the full crime now alleged. Mr. Beecher asserts that it was 
only a charge against him of improper advances. In this there is a plain conflict of 
testimony. Is there any internal evidence to indicate which is the true story and which 
is the false ? T think there is. Mr. Beecher's own statement of his interview with Mrs. 
Tilton, respecting her accusation against him, is in these words : 

" She opened hor eyes, and began in a slow and feeble way to explain how sick she had been; how wear- 
ied out with importunity; that he had confessed his own alien loves, and said that he could not bear to 
think 'hat ah* was better than bo : that she might win him to reformation if she would confess that she 
had loved me more than him, and that they could repent and go on with future concord." 
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Mr. Beecher's defenders with one voice agree that the " alien loves " which Mr. Tilton 
confessed implied "criminal intimacy." And as Mr. Tilton "could not bear to think 
that she was better than he,"' she confessed something ! What was it f Her " criminal 
iutimacy V That alone would match his and pnt them on a level. Bufc no ! She merely 
writes out a charge that Mr. Beecher had ma<Je improper advances which, with all her 
love for him, she had resisted and declined ! Thus putting her own saintly and impreg- 
nable virtue against his actual adulteries, that he might not bear the grievous burden of 
knowing that he was W'-rse than his wife! And so, at every tonch, does this fiction 
known as Mr. Beecher's statement, reveal new absurdities ! 

To a single point more of a general nature I may refer for a moment. Here is Mr. 
Beecher, of whom an admirer said to me, ninety days ago, " I think he is as great a 
genius as Shakspeare. and understands human nature as well." To which I said, " I 
believe it." I have all my life praised Beecher without stin r . Here is this man who 
has so often referred to his own understanding of human nature as his great forte and 
the gronnd of his eminent success, leferred to it in his sermons and in his lectures to 
theological students; here he is compelled, in order to save his character, to convict 
himself of the profoundest ignorance of human nature, and the most absolute imbecility 
conceivable. 

There have sometimes l»een cases of black-mailing of innocent men ; they have always 
been with weak men ; aud Mr. Beecher's defenders and apologists have been constrained 
t<> admit, with one voice, that the :<ssnmption of his innocence compels the confession 
that throughout this whole matter he has displayed the most amazing stupidity and 
weakness. But this defense, hnmiliating as it is, is not left him- Mr. Beecher is not 
imbecile. He has done as well as h« could, with the hard task before him, of concealing 
a most infamous crime. His mistake, and the mistake of Moulton and of Tilton, and of 
all connected, has been, as I have already suggested, in their supposing it possible to 
conceal successfnlly, aud for any length of time, such an offense. The inspired words 
come with new emphasis : *' Be sure your sin will find you ont " 

And now I come to give a little more attention to Mr. Beeeher's committee of six, and 
to the report which they submitted the other day in favor of the innocence of this man, 
and the adoption of that report by Ply month Church. 

This result was long ago anticipated. Nobody has been either surprised or instructed 
by this action of either the committee or the church. 

The very manner of raising this committee was enough to condemn ihe whole proceed- 
ing from the beginning. Viewed in any light whatever, except as a confession of con- 
scious guilt, it deserved the severe animadversion which it has everywhere received at 
r.he hands of an impartial press. 

If this matter was to be investigated, why did not Mr. Beecher* call for a council 
»<*cordirg to the regular order of proceeding in all of our Congregational churches ? At 
all events, why did he not allow the accuser some part in making up the jury that was 
to try the case? Nothing of the sort. He picks his men, selecting only his sworn 
friends. We talk sometimes in civil and criminal proceedings of a packed jury. Have 
you ever known in any other case of a jury so packed as this ! 

And then the proceedings of the committee are equally remarkable. Do they allow 
the accuser to appear, either in person or i.y proxy, to examine and cross-examine the 
witnesses 1 Not at all. They act in the whole matter like a party of men sworn to de- 
fend, vindicate and acquit. If this was not the very design of their appointment, then 
their conduct of the case belies them. 

And then the unheard of and unprecedented thing in any court of inquiry, of taking 
the statements of the accused in his own favor, preposterous and incredible and self- 
contradictory as I have shown them to be, as an offset to the testimony of all the wit- 
nesses against him ! If this is not a bnrlesque upon all courts of inquiry, civil or 
ecclesiastic, it would be hard to describe one. 

And this is especially aggravated when we remember that the avowed purpose of this 
committee was to act as a sort of grand jury for making simply a " preliminary investi- 
gation ;" and every intelligent man understands that such a jury is in the habit of re- 
ceiving all testimony against the accused with the largest generosity. So that, instead 
of rejecting testimony which a petit jury would be required to receive, they give the 
fullest weight to the evidence of the accuser. So that il even there be a prima facie case 
against the accused, he may be iudicted and pnt on trial Mr. Tilton and Mr. Moulton 
stand thus indicted to-day before the courts upon the testimony of Mr. Beecher alone. 

In view of all these facts, it was long ago seen and felt that the report of this com- 
mittee could make but little impression upon the great public. Its mode of appointment, 
and its whole method of procedure, alike forbade that its report should produce any very 
sensible effect upon the mind of any body. 

And every careful reader of it is struck with the fact that ifc is throughout but little 
else than Mr. Beecher's own statements revamped. They might about as well have 
summed up their seven columns in one single sentence : " We accept in full the theory 
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in this case of the accused himself, and as he protests himself innocent, we so declare 
him" 

If every accused man were allowed to select his jury from among his own warmest 
persoual friends, and then his word, unsupported by evidence, should be taken as against 
the testimony of all witnessing against him, who would ever be convicted f 

But the committee nil up several columns. What do they say T What are the points 
which they make f 

I will give the reader every one ot them, save only those to which I have already 
referred. 

(1.) One point which they make is by reference to what Mr. Tilton said on his cross- 
examination, in refereuce to an interview at Moulton's, January 2d, in which Mr. Beecher 
admitted that he " had done wrong, but not so much as others, referring to his wife." 
And the committee attempt to convey the impression that this referred to all the charges, 
whereas it simply referred to one item — namely, the complaint in view of Beecher's 
advice to Bowen. He had recommended a change of editors ; but Mrs. Beecher had 
recommended that change still more emphatically 

This is a ver> pitiful piece of pettifogging, such as one seldom finds outside of the 
office of a country magistrate. The committee ought to have remembered that every- 
body else had the testimony as well as themselves, and were therefore competent to 
detect the fallacy and expose it. 

The examination of the testimony will show that the remark was made solely with 
reference to the dismissal of Tilton from the editorship of the Independent. The com- 
mittee must be conscious of having a bad case when they resort to such double-dealing 
as would be unworthy of even a third* rate lawyer in any county court. 

(2.) Another point they make in view of what Mr. JJeecher says in his letter to 
Mo til ton of June 1, 1873, viz : " My mind is clear — I am not in haste. I shall write for 
the public a statement that will bear the light of the judgment day." 

What does that prove f Nothing. He does not say what that statement is to be that 
would bear the light of the judgment day. He does not intimate in the letter that 
it was to be a denial of this charge. The tenor of the whole letter is very different 
from this. 

The context fiom which this clause is taken does not at all suggest that this statement 
that would bear the light of the judgment day would be one that would exculpate him- 
self, or prove to men his inuocence. 

The whole tone of the letter is one of despair in view of the vain efforts to cover up 
something, and a determination to put an end to the matter by making a clean breast 
of it. The reading pf the whole letter will make this interpretation plain. " It is all a 
muddle" upon any other theory. 

It is this same letter that he begins thus : 

" My dear Frank: The whole earth is tranquil, aud the heaven is serene, as befits one who has about 
finished this world's life. etc. * * I have determined to make no more resistance. Theodore's temper 
is such that the future, even if temporarily secured, would be absolutely worthless, filled with abrupt 
changes, and rendering me liable, at any hour or day, to be obliged to stultify all the devices by which we saved 
our selves I " 

Not one word that Mr. Beecher has said explains this. The true statement makes it 
vt-ry intelligible. He had come to the conclusion that concealment was impossible ; he 
would make no more resistance to it. He was liable constantly to be compelled to 
stultify all the devices by which they had attempted to cover it up. Only a month 
before he had paid $5,000 to keep things moving easily with Tilton. But just now the 
publication of the " tri-partite covenant" had stirred him up, because in it he had 
agreed to hold bis peace about certain things — and that agreement was interpreted by 
the public to imply that he had uttered some falsehoods against Mr. Beecher. Mr. 
Beecher had determined to make no more resistance, and let the whole thing come out. 

And he goes on to say : " He f Tilton 1 had condoned bin wife's fault ; he had enjoined 
upon me with the utmost earnestness and solemnity not to betray his wife, nor leave his 
children to a blight," 

What does that mean f Has Mr. Beecher told us f He certainly has not told us any 
thing that makes this at all intelligible. He has told us that Mrs. Tilton was one of the 
purest women that ever lived. One of the truest wives ; and that she had become very 
warmly attached to her pastor. But the attachment was a perfectly proper one, and 
nothing had ever occurred between them that might not, with perfect propriety, occur 
b- tween any man and the wife of another man. By the way, had Mr. Beecher forgotten 
when he penned this, that vile letter that this woman had sent him f A letter too vile 
except for the purpose of testimony in vindicating the truth, to find its way into any 
• leeent newspaper. I will not defile my manuscript nor these pages by copying it. Is 
that, such a letter as a pure man would be likely to receive f Or if he did, would he 
hasten to declare to forty millions of people that the writer of it was one of the purest 
women that ever lived f Is that this man's ideal of " an angel of purity f " And yet he 
bo affirms her to be in his most emphatic and glowing style. What, then, was the fault 
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mentioned in the letter, the betrayal of which would leave that woman's children to a blight f 
There was some such fault, to be condoned not only, bat one which, if revealed, would 
ruin her, and ruin her children. What was it? 

It is easy to see the trne light which shines through this letter. When Mr. Beecher 
thought of making a full confession, Tilton objected to that, because that confession 
would betray his wife, and leave his children to a blight ! 

Bat Mr. Beecher in this letter says : " My mind is clear, I am in no haste. I shall 
write for the .public a statement that will bear the light of the judgment day." If it 
involves Mn Tilton he cannot help it . 

That this statement was not to be one which would exonerate him, and lead to his 
acquittal on earth is plainly evident from the very next sentence, in which he says : 
u When I look upon the earth it is deep night ! " 

But what is there in his full statement to the committee that would foreshadow any 
earthly darkness T He says now that this statement is the very one which he then had 
in mind ; but according to this, he had been the purest and most self-sacrificing man 
that ever lived ! bearing eveu •• Remorse " and " the torments of the damned for the sins 
of others. " 

It is evident fiom the whole tone of this letter that he had seriously thought of making 
a fall confession, and then passing immediately to glory; and so ends his epistle by 
saying : 

"I have a strong feeling; upon me and it brings great peace with it, that I am spending my last Sabbath 
and preaching my last sermon. Dear, good God, I thank: Thee that I am indeed beginning to see rest and 
triumph. The span of life if but a moment, the glory of the everlasting emancipation is worldless, incon- 
ceivable, and fail of glory. Oh, my beloved Frank ! I shall know you then, and forever hold fellowship 
with you, and look back and smile at the past. 

11 Tour loving, H. W. B." 

At the time of writing this letter he was moved to make an honest confession that 
would u bear the light of the judgment-day. Not such a statement as he has now made 
to the committee, which will not bear the light of any day. 

From that he was dissuaded ! He soon afterwards determined npon a different course, 
and resolved, if worst came to worst, to carry it through by fiction and falsehood. 

In this he expected the co-operation of Moulton to the very last. But sometimes the 
ground did not seem very firm to him. and so we understand that remark made to the 
committee : " I bad said to Moulton within the last year : ' As things are coming, you are 
never going to manage Tilton. He is going to manage yon.' I have said to him : 'The 
tinre is coming in which I see distinctly, yoj have got to choose between Tilton's state- 
ment and mine ' He said : ' There never will »>e, but I shall stand by you to the death.' " 

They have talked much and often of this thing within this last year, dnring which there 
nave been no snch oonfessional epistles as before. Moulton felt confident that he could 
suppress Tiltou's exposure, because it would break up his family to make it. He has 
tried to avoid the i^sue. He remonstrated against Tilton's letter to Dr. Bacon, because 
it would lead to the uncovering of the matter. But Tilton was so outraged at being 
called a do;* and a knave by the Doctor, that he could not be repressed. Moulton could 
only secure a modification of his letter, so that it should read : " he [Beecher] has com- 
mitted an ace which I forbear to name or characterize," instead of reading as at first : 
" he has commiWd against me and my family a revolting crime." 

He hoped that that modification would leave the way for reconciliation. Beecher did 
not want the thing pushed ; Moulton did not. But some of the Plymouth Church did. 
The issue came. A law -en it was commenced, and Moulton did not dare go farther in 
denying it. Beecher was disappointed in this, as he plainly confesses to the committee. 
Had he not expected Moulton to " stand by him to the death," he never would have con' 
sented even to the appoinfnunt of this Committee of Six. He has never seen the day in 

WHICH HE WAS W1LL1MG TO LEAVK THE MATTER TO AN ORDINARY COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
OR CHURCHES. 

(3). Another of the points on which the committee, as well as Mr. Beecher, lay great 
stress, is the fact that Mr. Tilton's statement involves what they regard as the absurdity 
of his wife's confessing to him in July, and his saying nothing about it to Mr. Beecher 
till December, 1870. 

But this point in the statement of Mr. Tilton I regard as one of the strongest proofs 
that the whole statement is a u ue account. The theory of the committee is that it is a 
pure fiction. And that is the theory of all Mr. Beecher's defenders. 

Now, whatever else may be said of Mr. Tilton, it is entirely certain that he is a man of 
some sagacity. And if he had been studying up a fiction, to be accepted as a fact, he 
would have seen at. once that that part of the statement would strike everybody as hard 
to believe. That interval of six months is just snch a thing as would never have entered 
into a fictitious account. Never ! No man of the sagacity ot Tilton would have invented 
that. Everybody admits that that six months of quietness after having his wife's con- 
fession is the most incredible part of the whole story. Mr. Beecher ridicules it ; the oom- 
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mittee ridicule it ; all Beecher's defenders ridicule it. And had Mr. Tiiton set himself to 
constructing a fiction, it is the last thing that he would ever have dreamed of putting 
in to it make his story believed. So it is evidently fact — not fiction. 

It is one of those facts that seem obviously to demand explanation. And the explana- 
tion is after all not so difficult as at first blush it would seem. 

This man had been his idol. His exposure would expose, also, his wife, and ruin his 
children. And most of all (for this must be taken into the account), he had himself 
embraced in theory, at least, very loose notions of the marriage relation. I have 
sought in vain for any positive proof that he had, previous to this, become as corrupt in 
practice as he was in theory. Bnt his theories, if he has not been misrepresented, were 
just exactly what had now been illustrated under his own roof. He was struck dumb ! 
His own diabolical doctrine, that the marriage vow expired by its own limitation as 
soon as either party began to love any body else better than the one with whom vows 
had been exchanged, had come home to him. He muse, by self-consistency, hold his 
peace. And this explains that six months silence, arid his treatment, both of bis wife 
and her paramour. He tried to be friendly with both, for it was his theory that he ought 
to be. But, like every man who adopts such a false and accursed theory, the laws of 
his own soul rebelled. And so he was sometimes friendly with Mr. Beecher, and some- 
times denounced him with bitterest scorn. And finally. wh*t he deemed an unfrien dly 
act of Mr. Beecher, brought on the emergency in which Moulton first appeared as de- 
liverer. The storm had be< n secretly gathering for months in spite of his theories, and 
it required a master's hand to tie it up. Such a mister of strategy was fouud in Frank 
Moulton ; and hence that complimentary title (alluding to the great Gorman strategist) 
with which Mr. Beecher commences some of his letters to him : '* My Dear Von Moltke." 

(4.) The committee make also this point, that the form of Mrs. Til ton's retraction 
proves that anything more than improper advances could never have been charged. 
This is about as profound wisdom as we can well couceive! Didn't Mr. Beecher kuow 
that when he secured from Mrs. Tiiton the statement that he had never even made any 
improper advances, that it covered the whole ground far more thoroughly » han if she 
had simply denied criminal intimacy? Doesn't every body see at a glauce that if only 
the latter had been expressed in her retraction, the public — or the council of ministers, 
the fear of whom was then before his eyes— would have said : '* This is not enough to 
acquit you: her virtue may have remained, while yours was gone!" And didn't Mr. 
Beecher, for this very reason, have her add the postscript, with her full name, so as to 
make it more comprehensive? Must this committee be taught the very first principles 
of logic and of common sense? If a man charges Mr. Wiuslow, (who is said to have 
written this report), with having stolen a hundred dollais, and he denies having ever 
stolen one dollar, or even attempted it, would he not regird his denial as broad enough to 
cover the ground ? The general reader must pardon me the simplicity of my illustra- 
tion ; I am endeavoring to accommodate myself to the capacity of the committee, who 
are so simple as to make this point. 

(5) And of like sort is that other point they make in allusion to the "Catherine 
Gaunt letter." Mrs. Tiiton, in reading the fiction in which Catherine Gaunt appears as 
one of the characters, was impressed with her sin And the committee, finding that 
Catherines sin was that of merely loving another man than her husband, agree that Mrs. 
Tiiton con Id never have done more. Marvelous! May not one who has stolen a purse, 
come afterward to confess even the sin of coveting it ? She had long before confessed 
the overt act, but apologized for it, as the expression of love felt. Now she came to see 
even the sin of that love which led to it — that that was the fatal beginning which had 
led to all the degradation that followed. And when she camo 10 see the sin of even 
loving a man not her husbaud, her vision was clear enough certainly to include the 
crime which she had previously confessed. 

(6.) The committee make one point more, and that, is the declaration of Moulton to 
Mr. Beecher : u You can stand if the whole case were published to-morrow ! ,f Mr. Moul- 
ton has not himself made any explanation of these words, and so I can only conjecture 
what he meant by them We havo not the context from which to judge. I can easily 
understand them in the light of recently occurring facts. The whole case has been 
published, and, as if it were to be fated that the committee themselves were to fulfill 
Moulton's prophecy, they report in favor of the good standing of this man ; and the 
church, as well as the committee, stand by him ! Mr Moulton judged well of the future 
in this prediction, if such was his meaning, as I think it must have been. 

[This last paragraph I have left just as it was in the first edition. Since then Mr. 
Moulton has given his own explanation of it, in which he says : 

" I did believe that if he had made, as he was advised to make, a full and frank confession of the whole 
truth, as he had done to me, accompanied by such expressions of contrition ;>nd repentance as he had 
made to me, his church and the world would tiave forgiven him, and he would have xtood." 

This was Mr. Moulton's belief. I am very much inclined to believe that he would 
have found himself mistaken. I very much fear that »he majority of Plymouth Church 
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wonld rather he would persist in the denial— however guilty — than to make the 
humblest confession. I have certaiuly been amazed to hear a prominent church mem- 
ber (not in my own church, nor any other in Mansfield) say : "I hope, if he is guilty, 
he will continue to deny it as long as he lives! I would certainly advise him to!" And 
I am credibly informed that not a few of the members of Plymouth church say the same 
thing.] 

I believe I have now examined every point which the committee make, and there is 
not one that will endure close scrutiny. 

Thus far I have dealt almost entirely with the internal evidence. The external rests 
chiefly with Theodore Tilton and Francis D Moulton, so far as has yet hsen given to the 
public. But that is absolutely conclusive, if the witnesses are not conspirators. And 
that they are not, is as capable of demonstration as any proposition outside of mathe- 
matics. 

The reader of these pages will see that I have spoken plainly; but I have not spoken 
hastily ; I hnve not spoken harshly ; I have not spoken unkindly. 

It has been said — " Wait : this mau is to be held innocent t ill he has been proved guilty." 
Does this mean that we should wait till after a jury of twelve men have sat upon this 
case and brought in their verdict f If so, few things could be said that are so little to 
the purpose. Does not every man of forty know that the result of a jury trial — what- 
ever may be the facts — is one of the most uncertain and unreliable things on the face of 
the earth ? Ie has become proverbial with lawyers and judges, that even after all the 
facts are known, one may about as well predict where the next stroke of lightning will 
fall, as wh;it will be the verdict of a petit jury. I have known as cold-blooded a mur- 
derer as was ever indicted, promptly acquitted, when not one in a thousand who had 
heard the testimony, and not even his own attornies, had any doubt of his guilt. 

And are not intelligent men outside the jury box as capable of" understanding and 
sifting testimony as those inside f Are they not as competent to interpret Mr. Beecher's 
statement and letters ? 

If this is not what is meant by wniring for proof, then it is a simple truism which is 
uttered, to which nobody would take any exception. I hold that by all the laws of evi- 
dence this man is proven guiby beyond a question. Outside of the domain of mathe- 
matics, I never expect to find any fact better established. Let us recur for a moment to 
the chiof witnesses — to their competency, credibility and explicitness — and to the gen- 
eral aspect of the case as presented by their testimony. 

I. Mrs. Tilton. 

1. Her confession of the crime charged is utterly inexplicable except upon the suppo- 
sition of its truth. No innocent womau ever thus indicted herself unless she were insane. 
Had Mrs. Tilton continued to testify against Mr. Beecher, no doubt, in common with 
others who have so testified, she would have been charged with iusanity ; but as it is, 
this, I believe, is not claimed by any body. 

2. Ht* r explanation of being overawed into this confession by her husband is too pre- 
posterous for consideration. 

3. She confessed it to her mother. This is proved beyond reasonable question by sev- 
eral of their letters — the authenticity of which is assured by the lithographed copies. 

4. She confessed it to Miss Anthony. Miss Anthony has not herself testified to this 
fact directly, because she refuses to testify until she is called to do it by legal process. 
Two of her intimate and trusted friends, however, have so stated to the public ; she has 
not denied it ; and one of her own lithographed letters substantially proves it. 

5. She confessed it to Mr. Moulton. 

6. She confessed it to Mrs. Moulton 

I need not add to this list. I give only the names which have been brought to the 
public. 

7. Mrs. Tilton certainly never confessed to either of these four last under any over- 
awing or constraint. 

8. She had no conceivable motive for making such a oonfessioa originally unless it 
were true. 

9. She has every selfish motive now for denying it, even though it is true. 

10. Her conduct in adhering fco the fortunes of Mr. Beecher now is just that of the 
guilty party in nearly every similar case tha* was ever known. 

11. In her letter to be shown to Dr Storrs and others, Mr. Beecher is charged with 
soliciting her to commit the crime, and she does not deny that she did. Whatever force 
iriay he given to her silence, as to her own conduct, if is in a moral point of view all the 
same as to Mr Beecher. Here is her letter : 

"December 16, 1872. 
" In July, 1870, prompted by my duty, I informed my husband that Mr. H. W. Beecher, my friend and 
pastor, had solicited me to be a wife to him, together uitti all that this implied. Six months afterwards my 
nusband felt impelled by the circumstances of a conspiracy against him, in which Mrs. Beecher had taken 
part, to have an interview with Mr. Beecher. 
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" In order that Mr. B. might know exactly what I had said to my husband, I wrote a brief statement (I 
have forgotten in what form), which my husband showed to Mr. Beecher. Late the same evening Mr. B. 
came to me (lying very sick at the time), and filled me with distress, saying I had rained him — and want- 
ing to know if I meant to appear against him. This I certainly did not mean to do, and the thought was 
agonizing to me. I then signed a paper which he wrote, to clear him in case of a trial. In this instance, 
as in most others, when absorbed by one great interest or feeling, the harmony of my mind is entirely dis- 
turbed, and I found on reflection that this paper was so drawn as to place me most unjustly against my 
husband, and on the side of Mr. Beecher. So in order to repair so cruel a blow to my long suffering hus- 
band, I wrote an explanation of the first paper, and my signature. Mr. Moulton procured from Mr. B. the 
statement which I gave to him in my agitation and excitement, and now holds it. 

" This ends my connection with tne case. 

" (Signed) Elizabeth B. Tilton. 

"P. S. This statement is made at the request of Mr. Carpenter, that it might be shown confidentially 
to Dr. Storrs and other friends, with whom my husband and I are consulting." 

This letter is found lithographed in the Graphic of August 22, and although Mrs. Tilton 
pow pretends that it was written under constraint, aud fear, I think that whoever exam- 
ines the lithograph copy will see no indication of this in the chirography or general style 
of it. 

The same is also strikingly true of the following, in which she states the circumstances 
in which she gave Mr. Beecher his letter of good oharacter : 

" December 30, 1870— Midnight. 

" Mr Deab Husband : I desire to leave with you before going to sleen a statement that Mr. Henry 
"Ward Beecher called upon me this evening, and asked me if I would defend 1 him against any accusation in 
a council of ministers, and I replied solemnly that I would in case the accuser was any other person than 
my husband. He (H. W. B.) dictated a letter which I copied as my own, to be used by 'him as against any 
other accuser except my husband. This letter was designed to vindicate Mr. Beecher acrainst all other 
persons save only yourself. I was ready to give him this letter because he said with pain that my letter 
in your hands addressed'to him, dated December 29, 'had struck him dead and ended his usefulness.' 

"You and I both are pledged to do our best to avoid publicity. God grant a speedy end to all further 
anxieties. Affectionately, 

" (Signed) Elizabeth." 

Mrs. Tilton's present denials as against all this force of her previous confession to at 
least six different persons, and as against the tenor of half a score of her letters » o different 
parties — and I refer now only to those which have been lithographed, and the authen- 
ticity of which, therefore, is unquestioned — her present denials, as against all this, weigh 
less than nothing. 

The second witness is 

II. Mr. Moulton. 

1. His testimony is unequivocal — not only to the confession of this crime, but other 
like crimes. 

2. His statements are characterized by all the specific details that mark a true narra- 
tive in contradistinction to a fictitious one. 

3. He had no motive to testify falsely 

(1.) He was Mr. Beecher's friend. So acknowledged through all these years, even up 
to July 13, by the letters of Mr Beecher. 

(2.) His testimony was evidently given wirh the greatest reluctance. 

(3.) The only charge of unfriendliness made against him is that he now bears testimony 
against Mr. Beecher — when compelled to. 

(4.) The charge of blackmailing is utterly disproved — so utterly that even Mr. Beech- 
er's committee make no acconnt of it. 

(5.) From Mr. Beecher's letters to him for fourteen months — after the $"^000 was 
paid— it is evident that if Mr. Beecher was blackmailed, he didn't know it! Aud ihe idea 
of any man being ignorant of such a fact is too absurd for any thing else but derision. 

4 He had very strong motives for testifying on the other side. He knew when he 
gave his testimony that only persecution and defamation awaited him He brought 
down upon his head the violent denunciations of the strongest corporation in this land — 
one embodying more persons and interests and feelings than any other. His testimony 
was against all his merely selfish interests. 

5. If it be false, it is utterly without explanation, except upon the score of pure 
malice; and of this there is not one particle of proof. The argument on that point runs 
thus: "This man Moulton has given this testimony out of pure malice, and the proof of 
this malice is that he has given this testimony P Not one scrap of evidence — not one 
word spoken or written — not one deed done has been even so much as brought forward 
to prove malice against Mr. Beecher, except the fact of giving this testimony. 

6. On the other hand, every thing during all these years of familarity, proves the 
opposite. Yet this absurd charge of malice the public are asked to accept — and so 
tnrow ont his testimony altogether. 

7. That he has not been engaged in a conspiracy against Mr. Beecher is proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt by the fact that all the proof for Mr. Beecher's destruc- 
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tion, if that was the end sought, was in his hands more than a year ago. And yet there 
was no movement toward using it ! 

8. All his main and important statements are confirmed by Mr. Beecher's own letters. 
Indeed, had he given other testimony than he did, he would have been obliged to sup- 
press the letters, because they alone would have convicted him — as they now convict 
Mr. Beecher — of misrepresentation and falsehood. 

I introduce as a third witness 

III. Mrs. Morse. 

Her testimony, as presented in her letters, is very significant. In that letter of Janu- 
ary 27, 1871, from which I have already quoted, are such words as these: 

" 'She,' (Mrs. Tilton) ' has not seen any one. He (Mr. Tilton) says she is mourning for her sin. 9 Again, 
1 this she could endure and thrive under, but the publicity he has given to this recent and most crushing of 
att troubles is what's taken the life out of her. I Know of twelve persons he has told, and they in tarn have 
told others ' Again she says, ' Do you know when I hear of your cracking your jokes from Sunday to Sun- 
day, and think of the misery you have brought on us, I think with the Psalmist, * There is no God.' ' Again 
she says, 'admitting all he says to be inventions of his half drunken brain, still the effect on us is the same, 
for all he's told believe it." Further on she says : ' He swears as soon as her breath leaves her body, he 
will make this whole thing public, and this prospect, I believe, is one thing which keeps her alive.' " 

That this refers to the crime charged is obvious, from the very fact that Mr. Beecher 
put this letter, with others of like import, into the hands of Mr. Moulton. 

"Her sin," "this recent and most crushing of all troubles," " the misery you (Mr. 
Beecher) have brought upon us" — are expressions evidently looking to only one 
thing. 

And then her letter to him in the following October: 

"My Dear 'Son': * * * * Bo come and see me. I will promise that 'the secret of her life, 
as she (Mrs. Tilton) calls it, shall not be mentioned. I know its hard to bring it up, as you must have suffer- 
ed intensely, and we all will, I fear, till released by death. * * * Do you know I think it strange you 
should ask me to call you ' son.' When I have told darling, I felt if you could, in safety to yourself ana aU 
concerned, you would be to me all this endearing name. Am I mistaken f 

1 Mother ' " 

It is not necessary to dilate. There is but one meaning that all this can have.. It is 
worse than idle to pretend that this was " simply the style in which these persons, in 
the way of ordinary Christian friendship" proposed to recognize each other. They did 
not so recognize each other in society. It was the secret of Mrs. Tilton's life that was at 
the bottom of this filial and maternal courtesy ! 

The next witness is 

IV. Mr. Beecher. 

Indeed, he is the chief witness, after all, against himself. Not that the others are not 
altogether sufficient. They are. Few persons have ever been tried for such a crime 
with such an array of outside testimony against him — Mr. Tilton, Mrs. Tilton (at the 
time when she had no adequate or conceivable motive for giving any such testimony 
falsely), Mr. Moulton, and Mrs. Moulton. Three of the four testify to repeated confessions 
oiNMr. Beecher to the full crime charged. Mrs. Tilton also confessing it to more than 
half a dozen. 

But to all this is to be added — 

1. Mr. Beecher's " letter of contrition," known as the apology, what he calls in writing 
to Mr. Moulton, " my letter through you," which "Mr. Tilton, at the time of th3 agree- 
ment (which agreement was entered into April 2, 1872) had had a year." I need not go 
over this letter. Since I began the preparation of this second edition a friend has sent 
me a review of this case from the very able pen ©f Judge Lord of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts. And commenting upon this letter he says : 

" Mr. Beecher leaving Tilton, with the accusation of adultery upon him, goes upon a 
mission in reference to that, and two days after he makes his first communication to Til- 
ton in these words, addressed to the friend: 'My dear friend Moulton, I ask, through 
yon, Theodore Tilton's forgiveness, and I humble myself before him as I do before my 
God.' That being the first reply to Tilton's charge, the first word intended for his ear 
after the charge, to what does it refer f ' He would have been a better man in my cir- 
cumstances than I have been.' Keep in view what Mr. Beecher has said of Tilton's char- 
acter and conduct before then, and how is it possible to give other than one interpreta- 
tion f ' I ask nothing except that he would rememt>er all the other breasts that would 
ache.' What but the crime which Tilton had charged upon Beecher could make other 
breasts acbe f ' I will not plead for myself; I even wish I were dead ; but others must 
live and suffer.' Aye, if like Judas, he shall go out and hang himself, with this terrible 
wrong exposed, others must live and suffer. What person of sense can see any more 
than one thing to which this is applicable when he remembers that it is Beecher's first 
word to Tilton after the charge. ' I will die before any one else but myself is inculpated. 
All my thoughts are running out towards my friends, and toward the poor child lying 
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there and praying with folded hands/ Why do his though tg thus run t There is one 
wrong — the one Tilton charged him with, and to which this is his first reply — which 
affects friends, and which affects the poor child — but only one. Beecher cannot stop, 
then, to say how like some sculptured marble of the old world she looks. ' She is guilt- 
less, siuned against, and bearing the Transgressions of another, and her forgiveness I 
have ? No matter what the wrong is— it is one in w/iich Mrs Tilton participated — was 
made to participate through my transgression, and she has forgiven me. If any one 
can apply that language to any thing but adultery, and that, too, of the most startling 
and shocking kind, through the influence of a minister of the gospel over a confiding 
sister, it will certainly be pleasant, if not profitable reading. ' I humbly pray to God to 
put it into the heart of her husband to forgive me.' It is enough to say of this that it 
suggests, if it does not imply, that the wrong was a marital wrong. * I have trusted this 
to Moulton in confidence.' These words are in Beecher's hand, and they are suggestive. 
If the apology was designed to cover nothing but pecuniary wrong or bad advice, it is 
somewhat difficult to understand why it should be l trusted ' to Moulton 4 in confidence.' " 
My fri«nd, in sending this paper of Judge Lord, facetiously suggests that, in view of 
the striking resemblance, in some parts, between his review and mine, he sees " evidence 
of a conspiracy n between us But as my review was read at a ministers 7 conference 
September 1, and his published in the Salem CMass.) Gazette September 4, it is evident 
I did hot. borrow from him; and as my review was not printed till September 9, it is 
certain that he did not borrow from me. It is pleasant to tindjoueself in such good com- 
pany as that of Judge Lord. 

2. Ok her of Mr. Beecher's letters are equally inexplicable, except upon the assumption 
of some great crime which he has committed. Several intelligent persons — both ladies 
and gentlemen — have said to me that they had read nothing but Mr. Beecher's own let- 
ters, and they could see no other possible conclusion but this. 

3. So many of his epistles are full of earnest effort and anxiety to conceal something. 

4. His own attempts to explain them on the theory of his innocence, involve hiui in 
perpetual absurdity, self-contradiction and falsehood. 

$. His conduct, in respect to the discipline of Mr. Tilton, can only be interpreted upon 
the assumption of his guilt. For years the air has been full of scandalous rumors 
Various attempts have been made in Ins own church to arraign Mr. Tilton, with whom 
many of these rumors originated. Against this h* has brought, all the influence to bear 
which he could without betraying himself. Instead of challenging investigation, which 
is the way of conscious innocence, he has suppressed it. In saying this I do not rely 
upon the testimony of Mr. Moulton and Mr. Tilton, both of whom are very explicit, full 
and detailed in their statements to this effect ; but upon his own letters, and upon his 
own well-known acts 

That be never encouraged such investigation is proved by the fact that it was not. had. 
For four years past he has known that Mr. Tilton was absent from his ministrations, and 
that he gave as his reason for it that Mr. Beecher was an adulterer. And Mr. Tilton 
would have been brought to trial instantly at Mr. Beecher's suggestion. 

But not only that, when others proposed it, he labored to prevent it. Witness his 
letter to Mr. Moulton, dated December 3, 1»71 : 

" My Dear Friend : There are two or three who feel anxious to press action in the case. It will only 
serve to raise profitless excitement, when we need to have quieting. There are already complexities 
enough." 

He wants to get Mr. Tilton out of the church, by voluntary withdrawal, so as to pre- 
vent investigation upon any charges. And referring to that, he says at the close of this 
same letter: 

" Yon said that you meant to effect it. Can't it be done promptly ? If a letter is wiitten [a letter of 
withdrawal by Mr. Tilton], it had better be very short, simply announcing withdrawal, and perhaps with 
an expression of kind wishes, etc. You will know. Shall I hear from you 1" 

This letter is lithographed ; indeed, I quote none in this review save those that are. 

And what a revelation this makes ! How it contrasts with his pretended interest for 
Tilton's welfare, according to his " statement," in which he represents himself as bearing 
every burden conceivable for the sake of Tilton — trying to keep him in the church, lest 
he should become utterly lost if he got out ! Here plotting with an outsider to get him 
out without an investigation upon the charges which Mr. Tilton had made, and was re- 
peating from time to time against himself! How different a picture this from that of 
the simple hearted, sympathetic, self-sacrificing, long-suffering friend of Tilton which 




ing, would say a little too much to suit him. 

He tells us in his statement that he objected to excluding him from the church, hoping 
that he might yet be won back from his heresies ; but in this letter he says : 

" Since the connection [Tilton's connection with the church] is really formal, and not vital or syrnpa- 
hetic, why should it continue, with att the risk of irritating measures t" 
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His overruling anxiety was to save himself from the exposure that must come, if 
Tilton were tried upou the charge of slandering his pastor ! 

This, it will be lenienibered, was almost three years ago. And, in like manner, when 
Mr. West undertook, in June, 1673, to get the church to investigate charges against Mr. 
Tilton, it required more than three mouths of persistent effort before Mr. Tilton was 
served with a copy of them. And wheu he came to the church meeting, and said, " I 
deuy that I have slandered the pa?tor of thib church — has Mr. Beecher any charge to 
make against me?" Mr. Beecher replied, " Mr. Tilton asks if I have any charge to make 
against him ? I have none !" 

It will be seen that Mr Tilton did not deny having made the charges alleged ; he only 
denied that these charges were slanderous. 

And so Mr. Tilton's name was dropped because Mr. Beecher did not wish to have him 
tried upon the merits of the case. Is this the conduct of a guiltless man I Is there a 
consciously innocent pastor who reads these pages who would thus be found suppressing 
investigation into such defamatory charges against himself by oue who had been for 
years a prominent, intelligent and influential member of his own church ? I do not 
believe it. 

6. Of like sort with his double- dealing in the matter of Tilton's discipline has been 
his duplicity toward those who were concerned in bringing to the attention of the minis* 
ters and churches the irregularities of Plymomh church in this same matter. Iu his 
public utterances he was full of flattering words, for example, respecting Dr. Storrs, of 
whom he said such things as these : 

" Brother Storrs has been the only one of my brethren in the ministry with whom I have had intimate 
association. He has lived near me. We have been on terms of intimate friendship. * * * So far 
as his character is concerned, I have never seen, in all these twenty-six years, one single thing that looked 
to me dishonorable, or to be the slightest variation from the truth. I 'have leaned my whole confidence 
upon him ; I hold that confidence unshaken now ; and if he should feel called upon to follow me to the gal- 
lows, my last testimony would be that he was acting under what he considered to be his duty, and not from 
any mean motive, or any selfish influence whatever." — Christian Union, Dee. 3, 1873. 

This was a speech referring to matters in which Dr. Storrs had some agency, beginning 
back several months, and is Mr. Beechei'w public talk ; and all the world agrees that it is 
true. [And here let me say that I have n<> personal acquaintance with Dr. Storrs. Mr. 
Beecher is, up to this date (October 22, 1874), the only Congregational pastor of Brook- 
lyn with whom I have ever spoken one word.] But what is his private talk in reference 
to these same matters T A specimen of it the reader may find in his lithographed letter 
to Moulton, March 25, 1874 : 

" [CONFIDENTIAL.] 

" Mr Deab Frank : I am indignant beyond expression. Storrs' course has been an unspeakable outrage. 

After his pretended sympathy and friendship for Theodore, he has turned against him in the most venomous 

manner — and it is not sincere. His professions of faith and affection for me are hollow and faithless. His 

object is plain. He is determined to force a conflict, and to use one of us to destroy the other if possible. 

That is his game. * * If ever a man betrayed another he has. I am in hopes that Theodore, who has 

borne so much, will be unwilling to be a flail in Storrs' hand to strike at a friend. 

******* 

If council does not dis/ellowship Plymouth Church, then, undoubtedly, Storrs will go off into Presbyter- 

ianism, as he almost without disguise threatened in his speech. 

* * * * * * * 

"No one can tell under first impressions what the eflect of suoh a speech will be. It ought to damn 
Storrs. 

" Cordially and trustingly yours, H. W. B." 

I adduce this as an illustration of the two-facedness that has characterized all these 
years. What a letter this is to write to a man of no religious profession respecting a 
minister whose only fault was that he was disposed to '• have no fellowship with the 
unfruitful works of darkness!" Conniving — plotting — full of devices to cover up some- 
thing. Is such a man so worthy of confidence that his testimony, in his own favor, is 
to be taken against all others ? 

An eminent minister of the Gospel, known to all my readers, and millions besides, in 
writing to me says : 

" Two undenied and undeniable facts have impressed me and oppressed me much in this Beecher matter, 
ll.) There was something that Beecher was extremely anxious to conceal. This led him to adopt a course 
that involved much strategy, falsehood, fraud and hypocrisy. (2J He used a poor spiritually blind uncon- 
verted "Dear Friend" to help him in all. this. Whatever Beecher 's crime was, these efforts at conceal- 
ment were atrocious. Yes, if he had been guilty of no crime, these efforts were crime enough. Who can 
believe a man who will resort to such measures 3" 

The whole evidence of his letters — statements — denials — and acts is against him. It 
is sufficient to prove guilt were there nothing else to shew it, and guilt indeed of the 
very form of crime alleged against him. 

Of Mr. Tilton's testimony I do not here say anything, because it may be claimed that 
he is a party to the case, and what he says should merely be set down as an offset to 
what Mr. Beecher says in his own favor. But there is one striking difference between 
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the statements of the two men, and that is — Mr. Beecher's is in the face and eyes of all 
the documents. Mr. Tilton'a is in harmony with and confirmed by them. No man can re ,d 
the two statements with unbiased mind, aud not be struck with the straight-forward- 
ness of Tilton's, and the involved confusion and perplexity of Beecher's. The acknowl- 
edged writings of all parties harmonize without forced construction with the one, while 
they require all sorts of absurd interpretation and distortion to agree at all with the 
other ; and even then most of them refuse absolutely to bo thus tortured. Bat I waive 
all this for the present. Let what Tilt on says merely stand as an offset to Beecher's 
defense, and still the overwhelming proof which remains of Beecher's guilt is almost 
without, a parallel in the history of criminal jurisprudence. 

I know it is said every day, and more frequently and emphatically than any other 
thing—*' We cannot believe that a man can pray and preach as Beecber has done, and 
yet be the great criminal that he must be if he is guilny of this offense." 

This is specious, but, alas for the facts, utterly fallacious. Many men, not yet old, will 
remember the case of Bishop Doane, and still more distinctly the case of Bishop Onder- 
donk. An honored prelate of long standing in the ministry, an eloquent and able 
preacher, a popular bishop — yet, for this very offense, deposed from the bishopriok and 
silenced from the ministry. 

The writer of these pages was for seventeen years associated with a minister in col- 
lege work, and for several years of that time associated with him in the pastorate of the 
college church. He was an earnest preacher, and especially gifted in prayer. Three 
years ago he was accused, upon the testimony of a single witness, of criu inal intimacy 
with the wife of one of the deacons of his church. Although at times for years there 
had bet n hints of scandal, yet not one in a hundred gave the least credence to the story 
which the witness told. The witness was maltreated and mobbed. The accused denied 
the charge, and asserted his innocence with the most solemn asseverations that ever fell 
from human lips. His denials and asseverations were repeated day after day in the 
most solemn manner for three weeks, until at length the " horrors of hell got hold upon 
him," for he believed in a future judgment aud future retribution. And he then con- 
fessed that the charge was true, declaring that " nothing but the undoubting belief of 
an endless hell had saved him from suicide, or induced him to confess " 

For years and years this criminal intimacy had existed : his accomplice sitting before 
him every Rabbath ; and her husband, all unsuspecting, receiving from his hand each two 
months the bread and the cup ! 

Such is the mystery of iriquity. A man may preach with fervor, and "pravlikean 
angel," and yet live like a rep obate. Beecher never wrote more beautifnl religious sen- 
timent than Tom Moore, and yet it is very much to be feared, from all the evidence, that 
Tom Moore never lived more loosely than the Brooklyn preacher. It is not senfiment- 
alism, or devout praying, or stirring words in the pulpit that can settle the question of 
a man's Christian character. The bible test is a simpler one : '* He that doeth righteousness 
is righteous." 

A man's preaching is but prima facie evidence of holy li v ing, to be overcome by suf- 
ficient testimony. If such is not the testimony in this case, then I never saw testimony 
that was, and never expect to. 

I have not spoken hastily, therefore, in condemning him. After the fearful indictment 
was presented, with the accompanying letters of Mr. Beecher himself, I saw no way of 
escape for him. But still I waited-— waited patiently. The whole world waited till he 
had given his own explanations. They filled twenty columns. I read them — re-read 
them. I never gave up my last hope till then. But when I found his own explanations 
full of falsehood, full of contradictions and most palpable absurdities, then I was com- 
pelled to say : Whatever else he may not be guilty of, he has most certainly stated a 
score of things which he must have known to be false. For he had every possible means 
of knowing. There could be no liability to mistake; it was a plain and palpable case of 
intentional misrepresentation. 

I have been charged with " prejudice " against Mr. Beecher. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. My intejsest prejndices were all on the other side. But the overwhelm- 
ing evidence has e itirely conquered them. A man's prejudices, if he is honest, must 
yield to truth. I stood by this man till the last lingering doubt evanished. And now, 
in common with others, I have been assailed with all sorts of calumnies, and charged with 
" malice," il malignity," •' personal animosity," and " clerical jealousy." This by Prof. 
Raymond, of the Plymouth Church. And, in connection with this last chaige, he speaks 
of " clerical jealousy finding its source and field of operations mainly in the West." 
This is rather an unfortunate mistake for a " Professor" to make. For jealousy, as any 
English dictionary will show, implies competition and rivalry. There might be some 
plausibility in charging some of Mr. Beecher's neighbors in Brooklyn with jealousy, 
were it not that the noble company of ministers resident there are men of too large 
soul and heart to be justly obnoxious to such a charge. And yet I know very well that 
this charge has been a thousand times reiterated against the grandest men on this con- 
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tinent — resident in that city. Bat to charge clerical jealousy upon ministers from six 
hundred to sixteen hundred miles away, is a blander as well as a crime. 

fiat this impugning of my motives is not unexpected It has characterized very much 
of the defense which has been made of the Pastor of Plymouth Church. No man escapes 
from these imputations and calumnies who has the honesty and manliness to diss ent 
from those who insist upon vindicating this man at all hazards. 

" Jealous " of Mr. Beecher f What proof is there of that T Does my accuser know 
that for all these years that Mr. Beecher has been Pastor of Plymouth Church I have 
been known as a " Beecher man " by all who have known me at all T That I have re- 
joiced in his success — in his triumphs at home and abroad ? 

Is this the way of ll jealousy ? " I have rejoiced iu this man's prosperity; I have 
boasted of his genius; everywhere and always, I have spoken the best words that I 
knew in his praise. All my congregation and personal acquaintances know that nntil 
the evidence of his crime became so overwhelming to my mind that I felt that I must 
stultify myself utterly, aud debauch my own conscience and reason if I stood up for 
him any more — until that crisis was reached, I was recognized as foremost in his defense. 

At present there are two classes of those who defend this man : (1.) Those who are 
sin cert, and believe him guiltless. (2.) Those who act the part of the attorney, whose 
business it is to make the best defense be can for his client, although he knows him to 
be guilty. I belong to neither of these classes. If I should say I believe him innocent, 
I should speak falsely. If I should nay I have the slightest doubt of his guilt. I should 
speak falsely. Am I asked to be guilty of such falsehood as that f And believing him 
guilty, and that those who are most conversant with the case are deliberately and know- 
ingly playing the part of attorneys to the great reproach of religion and the Christian 
ministry, I cannot hold my peace without conscious dishonor, and complicity with a 
great wrong. In that case, I should do the very thing for which Mr. B< jcher's friends 
are now so fiercely denouncing Frank Monlton ; that believing him an atrocious offender, 
he has held his peace, aud has covered up the wrong these three years past. 

And now, let me ask those who so recklessly impugn my motives for condemning this 
man, what motive they can conjecture that should thus explain my conduct? 

Is it friendship for Mr. Tilton, who has made this charge? I have never had any 
friendship for this man. My prejudices have always been against him. And my friend- 
ship, all of it, on the other side. Mr. Beecher's father was well-nigh my own father's 
ideal. My attachments to the whole family have been warm and strong from boyhood 
up But I need not dwell on this. They cannot suggest any possible motive that I 
should have for a malicious assault on this man. My denominational pride was against 
it ; my personal pride was against it ; my national pride was against it. Every thing 
was against it. 

But how about the defense of him by Plymouth Church ? Now, if they do not know 
bow the outside world looks at the matter, they ought to. Everybody outside of that 
Church and its immediate friends sees that they have every earthly motive for defending 
this man to the very last. 

1. Their friendship for Mr. Beecher. I know the strength of that motive myself. It 
is hard to resist it, and see the truth when it militates against those whom we have 
loved, admired, and believed in. I have heard more than one man say : " If this man is 
guilty I don't want to know it!" It has been publicly stated that at least one of the 
Committee of Six said that very thing. It is natural. All this power of personal friend- 
ship presses upon Plymouth Church to make them shut their eyes to facts. And " none 
are so blind as those who will not see." 

2. Their prejudice against Mr. Tilton It has been very strong in Plymouth Church 
for years. He is known to have denounced Mr. Beecher, and many of their Church have 
been, for a long time, fostering their prejudices against, this man, as Mr. Beecher's chief 
accuser. This is a very strong motive to explain the wrong action of the committee, 
and of the Church generally. 

3 All their church pride has been against, a fair trial of their pastor. And such pride 
is hard to conquer. They have been the most noted church in America. It is very hard 
to overcome such pride, and see the truth in spite of it. 

4. They have been, financially, a very successful church. Their income has been 
without a parallel. 

And thus everybody sees that in defending Mr. Beech er 7 friendship, prejudice, pride and 
self-interest conspire to blind their judgment. The strongest of all earthly motives press 
npon them to lead them to a wrong decision, in upholding and vindicating him in spite 
of the clearest proof of guilt. 

It is well known that in a court of law any one of these four considerations would 
exclude a man from serving on a common jury. A blood relative of the accused — even 
though there be no proof of friendship — is excluded, because his family pride would 
stand in the way of a fair verdict. Their family pride in their pastor, and their natural 
vanity and ambition as the most popular church on the continent, is a motive quite r ' 
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strong as either of the other three. And everybody knows that special friendship for 
the defendant, special prejudice against the plaintiff, and pecuniary interest in there- 
suit, are everj where in courts of law deemed valid reasons for excluding any one from 
a jury. 

Not one of all these motives, or any other of which I can think, can operate upon me, 
or upon the many thousands who agree with me, to induce an unfair verdict against this 
man All, except the matter of pecuniary interest, operate npou us to acquit him, and 
not to condemn him. Isn't it about time that this outcry of selfish motives on the part 
of those who bring in a verdict of "guilty" should cease, when it is so entirely palpable 
that all such selfish motives are on the orbnr side ? 

My critics misjudge me, and they misjudge others who agree with- me, when they 
charge us with bitterness, or malice, or envy, or jealousy, or uncharitableness even. 
Could they have looked upon us bowed in prayer, our voices choked with tears, as we 
asked for deliverance from this great blow, they could not have so dealt out their un- 
sparing epithets. They are not deserved. I know there are some who wanted him 
proved guilty ; such are worse than the accused himse'f, if possible. But let me tell the 
members of Plymouth Church that these same men wanted him acquitted, and are now 
exulting over the action which they have taken. I met' one such a few days ago — a 
large-brained, skeptical, sneering lawyer — not a citizen of Mansfield, but a man whom I 
met on the cars, on my way to Michigan " That is the way of the church!— acquit a 
man who is palpably as guilty a man as ever I have been called to try in thirty years' 
practice!" And so in tones and words he expressed his exultation over a guilty man's 
acquittal, as proof of the insincerity of Christian men. That is the attitude of all these 
wicked scoffers, who *' rtjoice in iniquity." but rejoice still more in the covering it up by 
the church. These men, with one voice, shout over the degradation of Plymouth Church 
more than over the fall of its pastor. 

I have been charged with exaggerating "the pistol scene." This is a mistake. It is 
Henry Ward B«echer who exaggerates that scene, not I. The whole drift, of what I 
wrote was to show the absurdity of that part of his statement. The public have all 
said : " If Mr. Moulton did not introduce the pistol threateningly, why does Mr. Beecher 
speak of it at all? and if Mr. Moulton did thiiH introduce it, why was Mr. Beecher so 
cowardly as to do the very thing thus demauded of him ?" The writer of the fiction 
known as Mr. Beechcr's statement intended to make considerable capital out of that 
pistol; but it has proved to be a poor investment. If Mr. Beecher had brought in the 
pistol, and then shown that he refused to deliver up the paper as demanded, Moulton 
would have appeared as'a desperado and Beecher as a hero. But as it is, cowardice, and 
not heroism, are every where accredited to him. 

And it is the committee of six who also " exaggerate this pistol scene." We all re- 
member how they put it : " It is a great pity that Mr. Moulton was not at once handed 
over to the police!" The reporters speak of the special elocution with which "Prof. 
Raymond" read that sentence, and of the stormy applause which followed. Now, what 
else had Moulton done at that time for which he deserved to be delivered to the police T 
The committee suggested nothing else. They evidently intended to make the impression 
of such a use of the pistol as would have authorized his arrest by law. 

I do not wonder that they and Mr. Beecher are all alike ashamed of this silly story. Mr. 
Moulton has himself given the only rational aconnt of the matter, and one which is 
well-nigh universally accepted in these parts, namely, that when Mr. B< echer asked him 
what he would do with that paper, if he should deliver ifc up, Mr. Moulton replied : " I 
will protect it as I would the other, with my life!" at this moment taking out his revolver, 
to illustrate how he was always prepared at night to protect his life. And out of that 
entirely friendly demonstration Mr. Beecher attempted to make out that he was over- 
awed by this " desperate man." 

Nor have I spoken harshly. The reader will remember that I believe in this man's 
guilt — that I believe it as firmly as I believe in the guilt of any man that was ever tried ; 
and if he is guilty, he is very guilty. I have just this moment, wince beginning to write 
this paragraph, received a long letter from an eminent jurist, whose name I must with- 
hold, because his letter is strictly private. The reader would recognize the name if I 
should give it. But, private as the letter was intended to be, I think I can be justified 
in giving some extracts from it, withholding all that is strictly personal to the writer. 
He says : 

"Beecher's guilt, in my judgment, can be conclusively established by that evidence alone which has the 
sanction of his own name or Ms own admission. And the evidence as it now stands, aside from his own 
writings, and without a word of confession from him — tried by any acknowledged test of truth, is equally 
conclusive. It seems most extraordinary that so large a portion of the public is still willing to receive him 
as a teacher, both in the pulpit and upon the platform. It is not by reason of belief in his innocence, but 
notwithstanding his §uilt ; thereby manifesting a verv lamentable condition of the public mind. For what 
doos guilt iu his case imply ? Not adultery simply nor even principally. Nor indeed is the hypocrisy of 
an eminent christian professor the greatest crime. There is also falsehood, perjury, subornation of per- 
jury, together with wanton and ruthless attempts at destruction of the good name of every person who 
happens to have knowledge on the subject. No greater moral monster is conceivable than Beecher stands to- 
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day. * * In an experience of nearly a quarter of a century at the bar, and of more than fifteen years 
upon the bench, I have never known a fact more conclusively proved than is Beecher's guilt. Eyery^ word 
of evidence from any source is consistent with it, and not a word, except the denial of the parties, incon- 
sistent with it. Nothing is more conclusively established than that, till after the investigation had pro- 
ceeded as far as Beechers defense, Moulton was his friend, endeavoring to shield him. 

" The idea of conspiracy between Moulton and TUton cannot possibly be entertained. I wish some one 
would take the pains to show this elaborately. Tour view of it is entirely satisfactory, but not so exhaus- 
tive as a paper specially on that subject would be. The evidence consists in part of the written statements 
of more than ten different persons, all of which are said to refer to Beecher's guilt, and are all consistent 
with it. These ten different persons are of as great variety of character, tastes and habits of life and 
thought as can well be imagined. The writings vary in times of production from one to four years apart. 
Being all consistent with the fact that they wer > written upon the assumption of Beecher's guilt, it is 
alleged that they were thus written. It is certain that they do refer either to that fact or to some other 
subject or subjects. If they do not refer to that, they refer to some other thing or things which can be 
stated. No other thing worthy to be considered has been stated. If they do not refer to that fact, the mean- 




theory propounded. "When Beecher says he never heard of the graver charge till the Bacon letter, how 
completely he is met by the records of his church containing the precise allegation now made. 

" There is no axiom more frequently propounded by law* ers than ' Truth is always consistent with itself.' 
The infirmity of Beecher's case is that whenever his statement confronts a contemporaneous writing upon 
the same subject, the writing contradicts him ; the strength of Tilton's is, that every new writing and^ 
every new development of fact confirms him. It is not too strong language to use, to say that it is abso* 
lutely impossible for any man or body of men to pervert the meaning of the writings of ten different indi- 
viduals made at different times from its true to a false one, without running counter to known trmths. 

"If there be added to that, sta omenta of facts and circumstances to the extent of very many newspaper 
columns, such as Tilton and Moulton have published, how infinite the difficulty of their standing a single 
moment except upon the solid basis of truth. 

" In perhaps the greatest forensic effort of Mr. Webster, he used two phrases, one of which is almost 
identical with a passage in your pamphlet. One of these was, ' Truth is truth, though it comes from the 
bottom of the bottomless pit.' The other, and I state fro n the memory of many years, ' If you have be- 
fore you a look of exceedingly complicated structure, and hold in your hand a bunch of keys, and find one 
that locks and unlocks it, you naturally conclude that you have found the key to that lock.' There is but 
one key to the Beecher lock. 

" I ought to ask your pardon, for I have allowed myself to run into a discussion, which is wholly foreign 

to the purpose of my letter. I began to write, solely to thank you as a minister of the Gospel, one of a 

class vastly more interested than any other in the community, for giving the sanction of your name and 

the influence of your powerful pen to the cause of truth. It will be an ill-omened day to your profession 

which witnesses their acquiescence in such enormous crime, perfidy and villiany as this case exhibits, that 

one of their number, however eminent, may be sustained. Beecher had been a great power, and so had 

been ' the son of the morning.' 

* ** * • * * 

*' Excuse me for the length of this note, and returning to you my thanks for the manly and independent 
exposure made by your article, I subscribe myself, 

Very respectfully, etc., ." 

The writer of this letter need not ask any pardon for the length of it, nor I the read- 
er's for inserting it here. Nothing that I could say would be so much to the purpose. 
He is unknown to me, personally, bat in common with miliious I have known his name. 
His eminent fitness for the high judicial position he occupies appears ia the clear logic, 
and subtle accumen, aud judicial style of every paragraph. And when the reader is 
assured that he is not, and can not by any possibility be identified with the trial of this 
case, either as attorney or judge, he will understand that this is no partisan view of the 
question at issue, but only the honest opinio u of one of the most eminent judges in the 
country. 

I agree with the opinion which he expresses. And as Dr. Young .has said, there are 
some things iu respect to which "it is impious to be calm. 7 ' No honest. Christian man 
can believe in Beecher's guilt without feeliug that it is a case justifying the strongest 
language known to the vocabulary. Indeed, it is the very depth of his guilt that saves 
him to day from almost universal condemnation. Every intelligent man sees that if 
guilty at all, "no greater moral monster is conceivable/ 7 and so many resolutely refuse 
to believe or examine the evidence against him. I repeat it here, I have not spoken or 
written one harsh word against him. Nor have I spoken uncharitably. "Charity re- 
joice th not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth." I have accepted the conviction 
of this man's guilt with unutterable reluctance I resisted it to the last. But the time 
came in my investigations when I had not the slighest remaining doubt of it, and when 
I was compelled to stultify myself by rejecting all the laws of evidence, or else admit 
that he was guilty beyond a question. I have not here arrayed all the proofs ; scarcely 
one-half of them. But I have arrayed enough. In all the cases of similar charges which 
have come to my knowledge in thirty years of service in the ministry, I have never found 
another in which to my mind the projfs weie so absolutely overwhelming. I might,. 
perhaps, have had large credit for charity had I still refused to believe him guilty. But 
sometimes such credit can be gained only by a ruinous discount upon a man's sagacity,. 
or at the peril of being, with some good reason, accused of complicity with the guilt. 

" But on what ground are you called to speak at all f " it may be asked. I answer :: 
on many grounds. This case belongs to the public ; it is before the world. It is not the 
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